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Psychiatry Set Back 50 Years 
By Testimony at Hiss Trial 


By ELLEN JOHNS 


SYCHIATRIC HISTORY was made in a Federal courtroom last week, 
P when Dr. Carl A. L. Binger, a practicing psychiatrist and editor of 

the American Journal of Psychosomatic Medicine, delivered his own 
profession a blow from which it may well take 50 years to recover. 

Testifying in defense of Alger Hiss at his second perjury trial in an 
effort to discredit the testimony of Whittaker Chambers, the chief govern- 


ment witness, Dr. Binger proposed to 
demonstrate a psychopathic motivation 
both for*the appearance of Whittaker 
Chambers against Hiss and for the 
body of his evidence. In response to a 
droning 69-minute reading of a “hypo- 
thetical question” by stubby defense 
attorney Claude B. Cross, Dr. Binger 
delivered his considered opinion that 
Mr. Chambers is a “psychopathic per- 
sonality.” 

‘In a rich and rolling baritone which 
never hesitated and once or twice 
could not be stopped, he proceeded to 
demonstrate his enjoyment of the role 
of expert witness, as well as his shock- 
ing contempt for the responsibilities 
the position entails. He showed repeat- 
edly a definite bias against the subject 
he was “analyzing,” in one instance 
drawing a severe reprimand from 
correct and courtly Judge Goddard 
who reminded him: “Doctor, you are 
here as a witness and not as an ad- 
vocate.” 

fo t cs 

AS BINGER CONTINUED, the earlier 
rigid tension of the courtroom was 
punctuated from time to time by 
whispered comments which soon de- 
teriorated into laughter, quiet but un- 
mistakable. By the absurdities he re- 
peatediy accepted as a basis for his 





* Elien Johns has been covering the’ 
Hiss perjury-trial for a major news- 


paper. 
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evidence, by his feeble documentation 
both of the judgment he delivered and 
the justification for delivering it at all, 
he handed skeptics and enemies of 
psychiatry—the doubters, the haters, 
and those who fear its implications— 
a better case against his fledgling 
Science than they could ever assemble 
by themselves, 


Assuming the truth of the defense 
“question”—a complex fabric of truth, 
hearsay, and downright falsity, te no 
part of which Binger offered any ob- 
jection or qualification—the good doc- 
tor announced his diagnosis of “psy- 
chopathic personality.” This “disease,” 
he said, has been well-known and 
accepted for all of 15 years. He failed 
to mention that among psychiatrists 
in general, there is serious doubt of 

(Continued on Page Eleven) 
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obilization Opens 


Washington Drive for FEPC Bill 
Gets Under Way This Weekend 


By ROY WILKINS 


Chairman, National Emergency Civil Rights Mobilization, and Acting 
Secretary of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 


E ARE ON OUR WAY to Washington to tell our elected repre- 
sentatives that we expect them to work for and vote for the passage 


of the Fair Employment 


Practices bill (S. 1728) and other 


civil rights measures. Representing 53 national church, civic, fraternal, 
labor and minority group organizations, we will converge upon the capital 
city, under the auspices of the National Emergency Civil Rights Mobili- 
zation, for a conference January 15-17 and for a showdown fight for enact- 
ment of the oft-promised and now long-overdue civil rights bills. 


From the four corners of the nation, 


representatives of the local units of 


these national organizations will gather 
in Washington for a series of confer- 


ences with members of Congress, dis- 


cussions among themselves on political 
action and legislative lobbying, and 
mass meetings. 

The Monday night meeting in the 
Interdepartmental Auditorium will be 
addressed by Senator Scott W. Lucas 
of Illinois, majority leader, and by 
other Congressional leaders and major 
party spokesmen. Party pledges will 
be discussed and compared with party 
performance. Other sessions will be 
addressed by Congressional sponsors of 
civil rights legislation and by leaders of 
the sponsoring organizations. 


Delegates will register all day Sun- 
day at the Twelfth Street YMCA, 1816 
Twelfth Street, N.W. There will be a 
briefing session that afternoon in the 
“YY” and a mass meeting Sunday night 
at the All Souls Unitarian Church, 16th 
and Harvard Streets. 
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THE MOBILIZATION has as its pri- 
mary objective the enactment into law 
of the FEPC bill banning race dis- 
crimination in employment. It sup- 
ports, of course, the other measures of 
the President’s civil rights program, 
such as anti-lynching, anti-poll tax, 
anti-segregation and home rule for the 
District of Columbia. 


It is not concerned with foreign 
policy, with promoting the fortunes of 
any political party or with the ad- 
vocacy of any measures not directly 
encompassed within the civil rights 
program. It is a non-partisan, non-left 
movement, rejecting the persistent 
proffers of “cooperation” and “assist- 
ance” made by individuals and organi- 
zations long identified as apologists 
for communist doctrine and Soviet 
foreign policies. 


The sponsors of the Mobilization 
will neither be deterred by the leftists 
nor dismayed and discouraged by the 
defeatists of the right. who main- 
tain that this legislation cannot be 
enacted. 


There will, of course, be a filibuster 
against each and every civil rights bill. 
The sponsors of the new cloture rule, 








ROY WILKINS 
A Date This Weekend 


requiring a constitutional two-thirds 
vote to shut off debate, maintain that 
this is an effective rule. We intend to 
test that rule. If the Republicans give 
wholehearted support to cloture and 
join with Northern Democrats in 
clamping down on the irrepressible 
and decadent Dixiecrats, cloture will 
be invoked. Any Senator who main- 
tains that he is for civil rights and 
refuses to vote for cloture, after a 
reasonable period of debate, is guilty 
of sheer and unadulterated hypocrisy. 
A basic civil right is the right of Sen- 
ators themselves to vote upon measures 
before thai body. 

We are going to Washington in the 
belief that our objective can be at- 
tained. We know that if the people 
back in the states and Congressional 
districts demand this legislation, it will 
be enacted. 

Failure to secure passage of these 
bills cannot be attributed alone to the 
rebellious. Dixiecrats nor to double- 
crossing, double-talking Northern 
Senators, but also to our failure to 
arouse the voters of the nation to 
the urgency and significance abroad 
as well as at home of this crusade 
for an America of equality, justice, 
freedom and security for all. 
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Harold Laski on Stalin 











bravery of her millions of soldiers, by the pop- 
ular indignation against the brutality of the 
Nazis, by the over-extension of the German 
supply lines, by allied aviation, the African 
campaigns and lend-lease, and by a number of 
other lesser factors. In any list of Russian 


























By David J. Dallin — assets, Stalin’s industrialization and liquidation j 
. of the peasantry is close to the bottom. 
Piscean 2 HAROLD LASKI, former culture there would have been no chance of ¢ * e i 
r ‘ : ST a 
pp ay Bir Bo —— tet fe gy — ed prospect of industrialization. | SINCE THE WAR the Socialist worl d has 
noted for a rather positive attitu he tunel A university professor should be more cauti- been split ino two distinct groups, divided in a 
Stalin and Stalin’s policies. As a member of a ous in his historical statements than politicians nuns a arnecie by a profound gulf. Most - 
British Labor delegation to Russia, he was re- and the polttion press. The new heavy eitie- are arpa ate dha, ce ease } 2 
ceived by Stalin in, 1946. What he found out try and the kolkhozes—built up by Stalin at munists. Many of hose in the East had to pay d 
three years ago was sensational: “Stalin is no . the cost of six million Russian lives—were of dearly for such convictions. : it 
. - dictator at all (the British little help in the war. More than three-fifths Others choose the road of pro-Communism ct 
professor knew for sure)... of Russian industry — the new plants, new and are ever prepared to collaborate with 6 
ae ae thee ta dk ee mines, new roads and railroads—are located in Stalinism. In Eastern Europe they have joined he 
celts whut with ie West and South Russia and in the city of Lenin- the “united fronts” and “patriotic fronts” to 
‘Wileh Sila main feteteet te grad. Precisely these areas were either com- become puppet-presidents like Sakaczits in 
ietavesl ..* Mien, Minin pletely occupied or besieged by Germany in Hungary. or puppet-premiers like Grotewohl i 
sate sea Munaere. Setee the initial stages of the war. Their economic in Germany. Beyond the Soviet borders, in la 
Cansdeditussieie. "East vat resources and their industry—plus the great Western Europe and the American hemisphere “i 
mise: Mattie Seeee, ter trie breadbasket of the Ukraine—were in German a number of potential Grotewohls are tediously h; 
deadin Ghilin taied Vand to hands when the turning point came in Russia’s marking time in the hope and expectation that hi 
jtetatindes Midi t aiiek tonkes war. Russia’s victory was achieved by the some day perhaps a Red Army... m 
Dallin little his British friend un- = 
derstood the personality and intentions of the — The Home Front ” 
Soviet leader. H 
It was all to no avail. A mysterious force. T ° e ra 
stronger than love, compels the professor to e z 5 y r € ig t _ 
write on Stalin, to eulogize Stalin, to con- th 
gratulate Statin. By William E. Bohn . 
7 oe ERHAPS, after all, this is to be a new year. After my hours with the dark paintings from 
| Bias <thong adn ano con agile mony I began 1950 among the artists—and they the early Dutch period and the blazing bright H 
‘ita: iain erarteinanalin hah 4m the Poe. is oa nae om to be a swell lot of people to ones from the South of France, I came away su 
NAAM nied Ai taabiibinaied. tetinvstrene- s art off with. During all the hazy, happy hours fairly shattered. I had had no idea. that there a 
saa) aie Medlin ‘ellie toh kicks “Stalin is while one yeat melded into the next, no one could be such a massive expression of the 
aentiieen ied dhs pr ge 3 De mentioned Russia or war or the Communists. human soul. Thad had such a blazing revelation 
ee ee a ee te ee iia ane We talked, instead, about pictures. One man that I could find no words for it, could not con- ‘ 
3;UT ...” Despite his limitations and a few ; geod : : . rey ad , . ‘ : pe 
adic Weitere wee ae teak Mila daedn thle had a cargo of them all loaded in a station- nect it with my other fields of experience. In sh 
saiceiicds tin wiaiet: Ste uarvinks tn tile wagon; he was on his wgy to give a show in any case, it is stupid and dangerous to attempt lal 
eainiiien tea Onedhelioes™ sah tn teanliad adiing Miami. Another had spent the day arranging his to interpret an artist in the terms of the in- A: 
eidht niet hoon Piie-wedsion ds the obligatory aaa for an exhibition on o7th Street. artistic world. lal 
New Look of ‘confused-liberal and quasi-Wai- Things were going well. W va ony slight ual But I could not get out of my mind the things al 
laceite Stalinism. me yap uy see one Pgs bn had told us. And I re- “ 
Harold Laski’s evaluation of Stalin which kled : ty a seb a had struggled hard tobe N 
. a preacher of the simple and human Christ, but Xv 


appeared recently in the Daily Compass is pre- 
cisely in this style. After the obligatory critical 
remarks Mr. Laski comes to the conclusion that 
Stalin is “not an expansionist. }.. I doubt 
whether there is anyone alive who knows bet- 
ter than he does that Russia’s first need is 
peace.” It would be futile to ask Mr. Laski for 
the source of his knowledge. Since Laski’s visit 
to the Kremlin, there have occurred, for in- 
stance, the Soviet blockade of Berlin, the new 
Cominform, warmongering against Tito, but 
such events do not count with the Laskis. ... 


The next day, January 1, 

I spent the afternoon among 
the Van Goghs at the Metro- 
politan Museum. Just to be 
in the same room with such 
paintings, just to be among 
people who were called to- 
gether by such works of 
Bohn art, made the world seem 

fine and good and—yes—even moderately se- 
cure. No matter what happens, even. if war 
comes and atom bombs destroy much of the 





had been rejected by the church because he 
could not learn Latin or Greek. I thought of his 
devastating experience among the miners and 
then I remembered his painting of the peasants’ 
hands, those terrible, gnarled, deformed, work- © 
worn hands. Their picturization cries out more 
loudly for change than all the books, speeches, 
pamphlets, platforms and proclamations of the 
politicians and theorists. As long as those hands 
call out to us, no one can be at ease. 
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In fact, Laski chimes right in with the Soviet world which we love, the things that Van IF THE DARK DEPICTIONS of the foggy 
drive against Western “warmongers.” “Not one Gogh tried to express, the impulses that moti- north are, in a sense, sociological preachments, \ 
among the statesmen of Europe and America,” vated all those who have piously tried to fol- the bright visions given us of the sunny south ' 
he says, “has sought to insist on a genuine full- low him, the dreams. of all those who have are a deeper revelation of something vastly in 
scale effort to transform Russian suspicion into worked in all of the various art forms—these more important. They are a powerful attempt ' mi 
Russian friendship.” He is convinced that the things are too deep and strong to be destroyed to give voice toa concept of biological relativity. cul 
Americans are “relieved at the Russian with- by any calamity which may befall us. The de- The stars and suns which shone for Van Gogh ser 
drawal into hostile isolationism.” Hostile isola- votees of beauty and justice may seem weak, were brighter than those which shine for jor 
tionism is a ridiculous term for a Great Empire but their expression and activity arise from a astronomers with an eye to candlepower. They ask 
policy, proud of its 800 ay op and ae source so deep that in the end they cannot be shone ~ a ~—, = — palpitant ma 
to continue expansion at the expense of the destroved. person from the north, sunflowers and agi 
rest of the world. Contrary to well-known facts, * + * * other golden blossoms fairly flamed up from the I 
the Soviets—and Mr. Laski—contend that the : soil revealing the inner vitality of the: earth. bot 
British and Americans have broken the war- AS I ee ee pes = ye = And every tree was an emanation from the - 
time alliance. tropolitan which contains : center in which we all originate. To this man’s _ 
+ * + hibit, I happened to meet one of my old stu- deep-seeing gage, nothing ie dand. We.ten a are 
ANOTHER COMMUNIST FABLE is readily _‘4¢nts, and he reminded me of something which =— sparks from the samé-source of life cg 
pion y Painggnareee ty~- * cosh y I had forgotten. In 1915 Vincent Van Gogh, the as RI ry ' F 5 
the claim that Sralin’s forced industrialisation . nephew of the great-artist, visited this: epuntry Goats Seb, ck Aidan ak. ikreatadin ~ yes os 
>. str ’ y ’ ’ a me 
of Russia and his liquidation of individual farm- 29d my student and I had been among — forced uniformity, all crippling poverty, is a cur 
ing helped win the war against Germany. All who shared the privilege of meeting him. is malign insult. The very nature of the world pul 
the Pravdas in the world repeat that without nephew was—no doubt still is—a Socialist. By demands freedom for individual development. F 
Stalin’s “Socialism” (state industry and. col- this I do not mean that he was doctrinaire; he In the end, human beings, being parts of such thr 
lective farming) Hitler would atte won ae was a man deeply sensitive.to human suffering cag gene a Rnenny. z tyrants can- 1) 
eg a 1 ies Nae pr ta the ase and in earnest about promoting human welfare. peed ding 00 prope: Rony” fe a ; ns a —_ , por 
4 . Saeninine 4 ».+ ‘ . fi 
to the immense task of industrializing Russia, And ‘way back there, 35 Mb eclatian, Phe he used, : All oppressors, all conquerors, all who. attempt bf 
it would by now be clawed in pieces by Hitler speak of his uncle as more interested in people to impose a dull uniformity by force will, in yea 
and Japan. If he had not collectivized agri- than in painting. the end, be defeated. m 
a use 
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New York 'Sun' Drops Dead After 117 Years — 
Of Mismanagement, Not of Generosity to Labor 


By ARNOLD BEICHMAN 


HE NEW YORK SUN, an ultra- 
| rightist, vitriolically anti-labor 
journal, died January 5 at the 
overripe old age of 116 years. Death 
came after a long coma. Post-mortem 
diagnosis of the vital organs revealed 
it had died during a cataleptic seizure, 
chronic hardening of the arteries, poor 
circulation, and ulcerated stomach 
walls caused by brooding too long over 
the passage of the income tax amend- 
ment to the constitution. 

The passing of the New York Sun 
was not a pretty sight because with its 
last death-rattle it gasped out an ac- 
cusation that New York’s trade unions 
had killed it; then its wizened little 
heart gave out. Its last will and testa- 
ment—or .perhaps better yet, its suicide 
note—makes it difficult to speak well 
of it, as one should of the dead. 

The Sun has been sold to the Scripps- 
Howard New ‘York World-Telegram; 
rather, what was sold was its name and 
—God save the mark!—its good will’: 
that’s what they said. The likelihood 
that the cause of labor and liberalism 
will be the gainer by the Sun’s sale to 
the Scripps-Howard interests are re- 
mote at this writing unless Roy 
Howard, the newspaper chain’s boss, is 
suddenly victimized by a Pauline vision, 
a prospect even more dismally remote. 

t ae ad 

BUT FOREVERMORE in the news- 
papers of this land there will be en- 
shrined the demonological myth that 
labor killed a New York newspaper. 
As, so often in life, the Sun lied about 
labor—one of its last victims was Sec- 
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Arnold Beichman is a labor jour- 
nalist who formerly wrote for the 


New York Times, Newsday, and P.M. 
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retary of Labor Tobin who was so fan- 
tastically misquoted that he was made 
to seem an enemy of the railroad 
unions— so in death, theSun uttered 
the same untruths about- workingmen 
and their unions. 

“Despite continued warnings of the 
economic consequences,” said the 
Sun's daethbed statement, “various 
unions have forced and are con- 
tinuing to force, higher wages, until, 
in the newspaper business as a whole, 
they have risen beyond reason. In the 
10-year period from 1939 to and in- 
cluding 1949, the average advance in 
individual pay of tne Sun’s employees 
was 80.4 percent. In the same period, 
the price of newsprint rose from $48 
to $100 a ton. Prices of all other sup- 
plies increased in corresponding 
ratios.” 

Even with pulse failing, the Sun 
could still play games with figures. It 
didn’t say what the actual dollar wages 
were but craftily used a percentage. 
Yet the annual increase was eight per- 
cent, certainly not outrageous when the 
price of food and the overall cost of 
living were soaring beyond the match- 
ing power of any increase. Certainly, 
the 80.4 percent wage increase was less 
than the more than 100 percent news- 
print increase. You can be sure that the 
Sun never issued to the newsprint 
monopolists, even when they were de- 
manding black market prices, “warn- 
ings of the economic consequences” of 
unconscionable newsprint cost in- 
creases; nor is there any known record 
of similar warnings to makers of “all 
other supplies” whose prices were “in- 
creased in corresponding ratios.” 

Yet the Sun wheezed that “the de- 
mands of the unions have wrought here 
in New York—what they are working 
elsewhere throughout the nation—an 
unprecedented and increasing number 
of casualties among newspapers which 


once were great and strong.” Let it be 
noted for future historians that the Sun 
(unlike other metropolitan papers with 
American Newspaper Guild contracts) 
had no union of its newspapermen. Let 
it be also noted that the wages paid in 
the AFL printing trades were no dif- 
ferent than those paid by other New 
York newspapers, which seem to be 
thriving. 
a mu * 

THE SUN DIED because it had to die, 
just like the dinosaur or pterodactyl. 
The Sun died because in a city which 
four times voted for Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s New Deal, in a city which, with 
several million union-minded wage- 
earners and family members, is mili- 
tantly pro-labor, the Sun was an aging 
mistress undergoing unpleasant climiac- 
teric agonies. 

The Sun died because humorlessly, 
stodgily, it had historically defended 
property rights—‘Constitutional gov- 
ernment, sound money, reasonable pro- 
tection for American industry, economy 
in public expenditures, preservation of 
the rights and responsibilities of the 
Several states, free enterprise, good 
citizenship, equality before the law and 

. all the finer American traditions.” 
And its final editorial page attacked 
public housing and, inferentially, Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid to the States. 

Neither adherence to these cliches of 
conservatism nor its loyalty to Santa 
Claus (one of the Sun’s most quoted 
editorials proclaimed, “Yes, there is a 
Santa Claus,” a credo which seems a 
little wan in this period of mourning) 
were sufficient to stay it from its ap- 
pointed round with destiny. The plain 
fact is that in a city which boasts only 
a single, truly liberal daily, the New 
York Post, the Sun was deader than 
the Triangle Fire dead. Since the Sun 


could not hope to turn again (“Why 
should the aged eagle stretch = its 
wings?” T. S. Eliot once asked but not 
of the Sun), it was doomed. 
me a x 
THE SUN WAS killed in about the same 
way its onetime owner, the late Frank 
Munsey, a millionaire forty times over, 
had killed three newspapers (one the 
famous liberal journal, the New York 
Globe) in order to pump some life- 
blood into his anemic favorite. In 1924, 
boasting about the papers he had de- 
stroyed, he said, perhaps prophetically: 
“There is no greater menace to a 
community than newspapers that are 
struggling to keep alive in an over- 
crowded newspaper field and without 
strong financial stamina.” 

It was the bony hand of the reaction- 
ary Frank Munsey which throttled 
the Sun. It was his ghost which haunted 
it and drove it over the cliff. The pall- 
bearing newspapers of America will 
now make of the Sun’s demise, an 
heroic saga, a Siegfried tale. They will 
strew the grave with flowers and loud- 
ly keen, uttering oaths against trade 
unions, which seek for their members 
wage increases each year. 

Perhaps at the graveside one should 
show compassion and not mention at so 
dolorous a moment a pungent epitaph 
to the memory of Frank Munsey. It 
was written by a fearless editor, who 
valued truth more highly than amenity. 
William Allen White was its author: 

“Frank Munsey. the great pub- 
lisher, is dead. Frank Munsey contri- 
buted to the journalism of his day 
the great talent of a meat packer, the 
morals of a money changer and the 
manners of an undertaker. He and 
his kind have about succeeded in 
transforming a once noble profession 
into an eight percent security. May 
he rest in trust.” 

Amen. 
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3-Day Coal Week No Emergency 


From Our Washington Bureau 


ASHINGTON, D. C. — Once 
Wasin the shadow of John L. 

Lewis hovers over the Capitol 
dome. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has ordered the railroads to 
cut coal-burning railroad passenger 
service by one-third, and Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Scott Lucas of Illinois has 
asked President Truman to invoke the 
machinery of the Taft-Hartley Law 
against the miners’ three-day week. 

For weeks Washington has been 
bombarded with statements from retail 
coal dealers associations throughout 
the nation alleging that their coal bins 
are empty and that the public is about 
to freeze in its tracks. 

This week there comes to hand an 
official report by the Interior Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Mines on how the 
current coal controversy affects the 
public. 

Retail dealers during December (the 
three-day wee! went into effect Dec. 
1) received 8,500,000 tons of coal, re- 
ports the Interior Department. This 
figure, it was reported by the Bureau 
of Mines, is only slightly under normal 
for December production. The nation 
uses somewhat less than 10,000,000 
tons of coal a week. There were 40 
days’ supply of coal in reserve above 
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ground as of Dec. 10. It would be 
sometime this summer before the defi- 
cit could wipe out the reserve. An 
exceptionally mild winter so far has 
cut less into the above-ground reserve 
than could have been expected. 

In the face of these facts, the ICC’s 
curtailing of passenger train service 
is surprising. It is particularly inter- 
esting to note that the Commission 
does not curtail freight train service... 
only passenger service. It raises the 
fair question whether the ICC was 
designing it sorder to annoy the public 
into looking for a scapegoat, and hop- 
ing it would be John L. Lewis. 

The question is given serious point 
by the week-end announcement by 
Senator Robertson of Virginia that he 
will formally ask the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee this week to 
propose an amendment of the anti- 
trust laws to include a ban on “labor 
monopolies.” 

Further point is given the question 
of what motivated the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by the known fact 
that Robert N. Denham, anti-labor 
general counsel of the NLRB, is toying 
with the idea of going into a Federal 
court to ask that the three-day week 
be declared a “partial strike,” as the 
coal operators have been asking him 
to do. 


Add to this a bright thought for the 
week contributed by Senator Robert 
A. Taft: 

“The three-day week can be called 
a strike because the miners refuse to 
work the other two days of the week,” 
Taft said. “That certainly is a strike, 
when they won’t work for two days.” 

This correspondent would like to 
suggest to Senator Taft that in the 
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case of the almost universal five-day 
week there are another two days of 
the week that workers don’t work. If 
Senator Taft is headed back in the 
direction of a seven-day week, per- 
haps he ought to be clearer. Or is 
Senator Taft thinking of establishing 
by law what constitutes a legal work- 
week? The latter thought might have 


interesting possibilities. 
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R. H. Markham 1887-1949 


EUBEN H. MARKHAM, who died in 
Washington on November 23, was one 
ef the best-informed persons in America 

on the Balkans and Southeastern Europe. 

Born in Kansas, Markham spent most of his 
life in Central and Eastern Europe and the 
Balkans, particularly in Bulgaria, as a mis- 
sionary, educator and journalist. Many Bul- 
garian intellectuals were nurtured by Markham 
in the Sofia American School, where he spread 
the ideals of American democracy and under- 
standing and love for brotherhood and freedom. 

Between the two world wars, Markham kept 
the world informed of Balkan trends through 
his post as correspondent for the Christian 
Science Monitor. A consistent defender of the 
common people of the Balkans, Markham op- 
posed the reactionary and militaristic dictator- 
ships which frequently flourished in that region. 
He was always trying to convince the Balkan 
intelligentsia that the freedom and indepen- 
dence of their people could come only through 
a democracy based upon the peasantry and the 
masses in general. 

To the Balkans Markham brought an unlim- 
ited Christian spirit of faith in the inalienable 
rights given to man by God. His heroes were 
the poor peasants in Bulgaria, Serbia, Mace- 
donia, Croatia, Rumania, Albania and Greece. 
The leaders whom Markham considered the 
people’s future to depend upon were men 
like Stefan Radich, Alexander Stamboliiski, 
Dragoljub Jovanovich, Juliu Maniu and Viadko 
Machek. 


During the last war Markham was Deputy 
Director of the Office of War Information in 
the Balkans. In Bari, where he was in charge 
of American Intelligence, he saw how the West 
gave up the Balkan peoples to the Communists. 
After the war he returned to the Balkans to 
observe how the Communists, following their 
fascist predecessors, seized power with the 
direct intervention of the Red Army and the 
aid of local fifth columns, In Bucharest he 
watched Vishinsky take over Rumania through 
external threat and internal pressure. Later, 
he saw Bulgaria and Yugoslavia fall a prey to 
Communist “people’s democracy.” 

In 1946 Markham became one of the first 
newspapermen to be expelled by the Russians 
from the Balkans. Thereafter, he dedicated 
himself to the task of telling America what the 
naked reality of communism was like and what 
America could do to combat it. In his books, 
Tito’s Imperial Communism and Rumania 
Under the Soviet Yoke, he told in detail the 
story of how the Communists seized Yugo- 
slavia and Rumania. Among his other books 
is an attack on fascism, T/re Wave of the Past. 


REUBEN MARKHAM WAS ON THE STAFF 
of the Christian Science Monitor for more than 
twenty years. When the National Committee for 
a Free Europe was formed recently, it was only 
natural that Markham would be asked to head 
up its news and information department in 
Washington. He was the best-informed Balkan 


By Bogdan Raditsa 


expert this country-had. He was most popu- 
lar man with Balkan exiles. A week before his 
death he had just published the first issue of 
the Iren Curtain News Bulletin, which is 
meant to keep the free world informed of Com- 
munist machinations in the Balkans. 


Markham, like many of us, considered that 
the tragedy of the Balkans lay in its imtelli- 
genisia. Markham saw that fascism and com- 
munism in that unhappy area were brought 
about, not by the peasants and broad masses, 
but by the dissatisfied and reckless intelli- 
gentsia. 


Markham was convinced that America would 
have to move fast in the struggle against world 
communism: he believed that if America went 
on the offensive, communism would begin to 
decline. Speaking in the name of the many 
who, through terrible ordeals, have remained 
steadfast to the idea of freedom, Markham has 
done more than a whole army corps to persuade 
America that communism is not progress but 
reaction, that it brings not freedom but slavery 
to the long-suffering Balkan peoples. 

In the Balkans Markham was regarded as a 
symbol of the best America has produced. 
Thousands there will remember him with ad- 
miration and deep sympathy. Let us hope that 
America will find new men who will pick up 
where Markham left off. America needs many 
more Markhams, to tell the people of the East 
that the great task before the world is the 
liberation of man from the Communist yoke. 


Reuben Markham’'s Last Column 





. m ’ : . ; ; ’ 
Shortly before his death, Reuben Markham sent The New Leader a short tribute to. a Bulgarian comrade*who had just passed away, 
Remarkably, and yet fittingly, it is as much a portrait of its author as it ts of his subject. We believe it to be Reuben Markham’s last column 
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By REUBEN H. MARKHAM 


just died in prison, spent his whole adult life fighting bullies. 

At times he directed his battle against royal dictators, at other 
times against pro-Nazi dictators, finally against Communist dictators. 
In the last fight he was crushed; his former Communist comrades 
liquidated him. 

This does not mean that Pastouhov had ever been a Communist. 
On the contrary, he fought communism from its inception. He per- 
sonally observed the birth of communism in 
Bulgaria; that is, he watched his own party 
split up into “Narrow Socialists” and “Broad 
Socialists”; he opposed the “Narrows” or 
Communists from the first day. They were 
his former associates and he knew them all 
by name. In the end, they got him—after a 
fight of four decades. 

He heard them declare after 1918 that a 

red sun would rise in a red dawn, sweep 
over Bulgaria from the East, filling the land 
with blood, sending ‘heads rolling in the 
gutters” and establishing a dictatorship of 
the proletariat. 
: During the 30 turbulent years which fol- 
lowed that short red surge of 1919-1920, when all Eastern Europe 
seemed about to pass under the hammer and sickle, Pastouhov faced 
every storm without flinching. 

He met Communists in Parliament, at meetings, in the press, and 
tirelessly fought their tyrannical methods. 

He also denounced the autocratic practices of Czar Ferdinand. 

Likewise, he disapproved the demagogical mass methods used by 
peasant leader Alexander Stamboliisky, who in the name of reforms 
and in the face of terrific opposition, felt himself driven toward a 
form of autocracy. 

With equal fearlessness he resisted the military conspirators who 
overthrew Stamboliisky’s peasant government in 1923, and with no 
less determination excoriated he “enlightened” army officers who 
seized power in 1934 to force “good government” of a fascist nature 
on the stupid” nation. 

When the pro-Nazis came to power at the beginning of the 
Second World War and Germans occupied the land, Pastouhov was 
among the Bulgarians who fearlessly opposed them. 

He was especially adamant when the Communists seized power 
in the autumn of 1944 and Red Army soldiers became masters 
of Bulgaria. 


K ‘jest aie PASTOUHOV., a veteran Bulgarian Socialist who has 





THIS BRIEF RECITAL might seem to indicate that Pastouhov 
was basically negative—always opposing something—but that was 
not the case at all. He was an unusually positive man. He was always 
encouraging democracy, educating and training the people, showing 
the way to practical cooperation. He helped establish the best co- 
operative nework in Bulgaria, called Napred or Forward. 

His opposition did not mean sterility but justice, wisdom and 
righteousness. He saw the right path and walked im it. 

Such crusading was not easy in the Balkans between the two 
World Wars. Pastouhov was not a mere teacher or moralizer. On the 
contrary, he was an active politician. He never sat in ivory towers, 
but was always in the thick of dangerous fights. Prisons constantly 
cast their shadows across his path. Friends fell to the right and 
left of him. His nearest associates occasionally deserted and joined 
the enemy. 

For 45 years his antagonists and associates vituperated him, but 
he moved straight ahead. History has confirmed the truth of his views. 

He spoke slowly and carefully and was usually calm. He seemed 
to be looking gravely and deeply at truth through plain spectacles. 
He seemed a small, rather frail man facing one colossus after another. 
He was not a prisoner of slogans nor a slave of dogmas. He avoided 
demagogery and never kidded the people. He made no compromises 
for the sake of office and was always poor, though never destitute. He 
was an able lawyer and a good business man, as cooperator. 

During the last war, one of his sons was killed in Sofia by an 
American bomb. 

Though Slav of Slavs and Bulgarian of Bulgarians, he resembled 
an old Hebrew prophet. He had seen a vision as a youth and never 
gave it up. He spent most of his life amid wars, revolutions, con- 
spiracies, murders, national catastrophes, political debacles, but never 
retreated nor lowered his flag. 

His last public act was one of his most heroic. Sitting in a bomb- 
shattered home, in a city rumbling with Soviet tanks, dominated by 
Russian Bolshevists in person, he looked straight imto the eyes of 


-powerful Communist enemies and called therm hypocritical tyrants. 


He wrote an article denouncing dictator Dimitrov for turning the 
Bulgarian Army into a Communist instrument; then his Communist 
enemy of 45 years threw him into jail to die. 

Hali a century earlier, Pastouhov had dreamed that Marxism 
would show newly-liberated peasant Bulgaria the way to peace, 
enlightenment and prosperity. The dream didn’t come true. In the 
storm of the 20th Century, all parties and movements failed Bulgaria. 
The nation is suffering worse now than under the century-long 
Sultanic tyranny. But the man Krustou Pastouhov preserved his light 
undimmed and kept it burning even in a dungeon. 
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By DOROTHY MUNRO 


SYDNEY. 


*@ USTRALIA’S NEW GOVERNMENT has taken office. The outcome 
of the recent Federal elections was a complete victory for the 
Liberal-Country Party coalition in the popular assembly, the House 

of Representatives. Of an enlarged House of 121 members, the L-CP has 
72 members to Labor’s 47 (there are 2 Independents). Four Labor Ministers 


lost their seats. 


The L-CP’s big majority of seats is, however, very deceptive. As the 
advocates of proportional representation never tire of pointing out, under 
the system of preferential voting, the number of seats obtained by a party 
is no guide to the number of votes cast in its favor: The voting was, in 


fact, so close that after the first day’s 
count not even the newspapers would 
venture an opinion on the outcome. 
Latest figures show that Labor polled 
approximately 3 percent less of the 
total vote than the Liberal and Country 
Parties combined—a slender margin. 

A comparatively small increase in 
the L-CP vote, spread around many 
electorates, is then responsible for their 
overwhelming majority in the new 
House. Most of their majority comes 
from the winning of newly-created 
electorates rather than from the seizure 
of old Labor strongholds. Of the 47 
new seats, the L-CP won 34, and the 
Labor Party only 13. The redistribution 
of seats always has unpredictable re- 
sults, and this time it happened to favor 
the Opposition. 

THE PRESS widely publicized the 
elections as a contest between socialism 
and free enterprise. This is sheer .non- 
sense. 

In the first place, the close vote 
shows that there was no sweeping 
wictory for anything. In the second 
‘place, the Australian public is no- 
foriously oblivious to issues of prin- 
ciple. 

And it should be recalled that in 
the elections of 1946 the Liberals 
played on the fear of socialism and 

industrial conscription” for all they 
were worth—to no avail. 

Thirdly, of the three main political 
parties in Australia, none is in any 
sense devoted to such absolute prin- 
ciples. 

The Labor Party possesses few doc- 
trinaire socialists in its ranks. Its back- 
bone is the trade union movement, 
whose stolid empiricism lends its color 
to the party. At the extreme left there 
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is a small group of social democrats 
who believe in total socialization, but 
through constitutional means. At the 
extreme right sits Catholic Action, 
which may be described as mildly pro- 
gressive in economic affairs, and re- 
actionary in matters of “morality” (di- 
vorce, birth-control. censorship, and the 
like). This group, in accordance with 
Catholic doctrine, is opposed to “total 
socialism,” and for the most part inter- 
prets the “socialization” objective of 
the party as applying only to private 
ownership which can be shown to be 
a means of oppression—in substance, 
Stil], there is a wide 
variety of opinion on this matter in 
Catholic circles. One can be misled. by 
the extraordinarily large proportion’ of 
Catholics in the Labor party. (At least 
six ministers of the retiring cabinet, in- 
cluding the prime minister, are Catho- 
lic.) Most of them derive from the 
poor Irish trade unionists first and 
Catholics second. Nevertheless, Ca- 
tholicism is a general conservative in- 
fluence on the party. A review of the 
character, as well as the record, of the 
Labor party will not support the view 
that the last government terrified the 
people with over-much socialism. 


to monopolies. 


The Country party broadly repre- 
sents rural capital. It is distinguished 
mainly by the singular lack of talent 
in its parliamentary members. Its 
leader, Arthur Fadden, a man of mean 
intellect and short vision, will be 
treasurer in the new government. He¢ 
is reputed to be a competent 


countant. 


The Liberal part: no more than a 
hotch-potch of all the (urban) conserva 
tive elements in the community. It is 
supported and financed by big business. 
It is unanimously anti-socialist, but its 
parliamentary members represent every 
shade of opinion from near-fascism to 
genuine liberalism. The driving force 
behind the party is the personality of 
its leader, Robert G. Menzies. He is in 
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Australia’s Deceptive Election 


Ideology Had Little Meaning in Upset of Labor Government 


many respects a genuine liberal, jealous 
of personal liberties, caring deeply for 
the dignity of parliament and the tra- 
dition of free speech in the House. His 
main object is to strengthen the ties 
uniting the British Empire, which he 
regards as the hope of the world. In 
spite of his enemies, he is capable of 
standing out against the interests that 
support him, and is a known opponent 
of monopoly capitalism. 
” * * 

ON THE ONE.HAND, the trade union 
movement is too strong in Australia 
for big business to wield the big stick 
over labor, whoever is in power. Labor 
arbitration machinery has come to stay. 
It remains a practical limitation on 
“free enterprise.” On the other hand, 
the Labor government has been con- 
sistently thwarted in its rare endeavors 
to nationalize public utilities by the 
high court’s interpretation of certain 
provisions of the constitution. The 
Bank Nationalization Act of 1947, repre- 
senting Mr. Chifley’s dream of con- 
trolling .public credit, is the most im- 
portant case of this kind. It was suc- 
cessfully challenged in the high court, 
whose decision was subsequently up- 
held by the privy council. 

Australian electors, therefore, were 
faced with no real parting of the ways. 
Both Labor and the L-CP suited their 
policy to popular demands. Labor used 
to be distinguished, by its program of 
social services, but, eight years out of 
office, the opposition became converted 
to an even more elaborate conception 
of the welfare state. Both government 
and opposition were pledged to en- 
courage private capital investment, and 
to undertake developmental works. 
Both agreed that cerfain economic con- 
trols were necessary in the interest of 
the nation, though the L-CP would stop 
short of nationalization. (However, Mr 
Menzies 


recently said: “If I can be 


shown some monopoly business exploit 

ing the people, then I would not hes 

tate to social t tomorre morning.” 
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greed on a policy of full employment 
and a program of public works to be 
put into operation in the event of 
depression. Both are bitter oppénents 
of the Communist party. There are 
only minor differences on matters of 
foreign policy. Electors in effect were 
assured of a fair continuity of policy 
whichever way the voting went. Pos- 
sibly,. diverse bank clerks were still 
terrified by the prospect of losing their 
jobs, which had been presented to them 
by their masters, quite unfairly, as a 
probable ‘consequence of nationaliza- 
tion. Undoubtedly, the harping on the 
“socialist menace” had some effect on 
the property-conscious farming com- 
munity. However, it is certain that the 
tremendous anti - socialist campaign 
produced no tremendous reaction, as 
the figures show. 

« x * : 

THE SIGNIFICANT issues were a 
number of particular ones which wooed 
the all-important “swinging vote.” The 
swinging voters are partly the ignorant 
and indifferent—voting in Australia is 
compulsory—and partly the profes- 
sional and official classes whose inter- 
ests are not adequately represented by 
any of the big parties. Such issues were, 
for example, that of gasoline rationing, 
which the L-CP promised to abolish; 
and the Labor free medicine scheme, 
which antagonized the medical profes- 
sion. Mr. Calwell’s administration of 
the White Australia Policy in the past 
year also stirred up some popular 
opinion against the government. Prom- 





ises by the Liberdls included a reduc- 
tion in taxation, lower prices (though 
how this was to be done was not dis- 
cussed), the outlawing of the Commu- 
nist party. Labor “stood on its record,” 
and made no promises. 

The issues mentioned above would 
have, together, influenced a small pro- 
portion of the population. The simple 
desire for a change would have ac- 
counted for as many again of the ir- 
regular voters. The swinging vote is 
small; but.so are electoral majorities 
It is sufficiently scattered to send a 
government packing if it chooses. 

Of the probable innovations of the 
imeoming government the most signifi- 
cant willebe the outlawing of the Com- 
munist party. Since the elections, Mr, 





ROBERT MENZIES 
“Socialize Tomorrow Morning” 


Menzies has confirmed his promise to 
declare the Communist party illegal 
and to appoint a receiver over its as 
ets n other words confiscate it 
funds. Furthermore, all known Com 
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Critics of Menzies’ policy on. the 


Communists say that there is nothing 
to be gained and much to be lost by 
turning 
secret organization; that it is far easier 
to keep a check on its activities when 
it is in the open than when it is under- 
ground, They point to the experience 
of the last banning of the Communists 
(1940-41). Then, far from diminishing 
in membership and influence, the party 
seems to have been given a fillip by its 
brief martyrdom. In various elections 
and by-elections during the period, 
Communist candidates (under a dif- 


the Communist party into i 


ferent name) polled many more votes 
than ever before or since in their 
history. Trade unionists have already 
intimated that they will not tolerate 
any interference in properly conducted 
elections of Red office holders. In the 
opinion of the writer, Mr. Menzies will 
have bitten off more than he can chew, 
and to no good purpose, if he persists 
in this policy. 
* J * 

THE OTHER important innovation— 
the introduction of compulsory military 
training—is justified by the new gov- 
ernment as an urgent measure of na- 
tional defense. This issue aroused ex- 
traordinarily little interest immediately 
prior to the eltctions, and it appears 
that it will be meekly accepted by the 
bulk of the population. 

We are promised, and are very likely 

(Continued on Page Ten) 
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Heard on the Left 


rq HE BIG ISSUE of the new session of Congress will be, as far as 

Senate liberals are concerned, India. Senator Hubert Humphrey 

is planning a pressure compaign to obviate parity payments for 
wheat by India, whose people are literally starving. Indians can't 
afford the parity price, and Humphrey hopes to get the State Depart- 
ment to see necessity for immediate aid. Reports say the Indian CP 
is making serious inroads in the hinterland; is teaching reading and 
writing with materials, of course on Stalin. 

te 


& 1 D 
If it’s musical perfection you seek, try the Bach Aria Group, an 
outstanding collection of talents—voice and instrumental—dedicated 
to tne Bach cantatas. 
* *& k 
Senator Wayne Morse’s assistant, Ivar H. Peterson, is being 
boomed for the National Labor ~Relations Board vacancy. Second 
candidate is George Patterson, Rubber Workers counsel. The dark 
horse, however, is Ida Kraus. 
%* ke ** 
Joe Barnes, formerly of the Herald Tribune, PM, the Compass 
and points left, is interested in a new magazine. 
* 7A * 
New York’s Local 32-B, Building Service International Union, is 
planning to set up four scholarships annually for children of its 
members. College will probably be Columbia and Barnard. 


Henry Christman’s researchers for a life of William Cullen Bryant 
(William Sloane Associates to publish) have unearthed the fact that 
Bryant was a great liberal editor (N. Y. Post) who stood up for labor’s 
right to strike. The paper took a beating from advertisers who almost 
drove it out of business. Bryant was the paper’s second editor and 
lasted a half century. 


tk J 


John Ohly. one of the few liberals in the military establishment, 
has been nominated assistant director of the Military Aid Program 
after refusing appointment as Assistant Secretary of Defense or 
Assistant Secretary of the Army. Ohly was formerly special assistant 
to War Secretary Patterson and Defense Secretary Forrestal. 


Robert Longuet, great-grandson of Karl Marx. has left the pro- 
Stalinist Paris daily, Ce Soir, and is now in U.S. to-do a series of 
articles for L’Aurore. 


* 


Remember Joe Ball, the Minnesota anti-labor Senator who got 
licked bad? He’s doing a “Joe Ball Washington Labor Letter” which 
is described as “prophecy on matters affecting labor relations.” 


LONG-RANGE FORECAST: NMU’s Joe Curran is understood to 
be Phil Murray's idea of a successor to the CIO president. Walter 
Reuther is out: too much opposition, particularly from Textile 
Workers president Emil Rieve. 

O. John Rogge’s Our Vanishing Civil Liberties is quoted approv- 
ingly in the Nov. 29 issue of Cominform organ, For a Lasting Peace, 
For a People’s Democracy. Says the Stalinist publication, He [Rogge] 
states that a fearful analogy can now be made between Germany of 
1932 and America of 1948 and 1949.” 

at of ok 

Senator Byrd’s Committee on Non-Essential Expenditures is 
going to be an important target of the Truman Administration, the 
idea being that Byrd’s committee, which receives a $200,000 annual 
appropriation, is non-essential. 

* * on 

Prof. Harry Shulman of Yale, longtime Ford-UAW umpire, has 
resigned. He was unwilling to accept the job full-time. 

oe oN te 


A case, due for Supreme Court attention, may affect hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in damage suits against U.S, commercial air- 
lines. Question is where must the family of an air accident victim 
sue—in the state where flight originated or in the state where the 
mishap occurred? Most states have a limitation on amount recover- 
able—for example, $20,000 in Connecticut, $5,000 in New Mexico. 
New York State has no top limit. Case is Maynard v. Eastern Air 
Lines. 

tk * bd 

Yale’s faculty wants to start an American Civil Liberties Union 
chapter, but there is a big fight over the ACLU’s famous 1940 resolution 
which bars totalitarians as ACLU officers. 

For adoption of the resolution is Professor Fred Rodell: against 
adoption is Professor Thomas (I Love Henry Wallace) I. Emerson, a 
fellow-traveler’s fellow-traveler. Osmond K. Fraenkel has proposed 
as a so-called compromise that the Emerson faction adopt “subsian- 
tially” the wording of the resolution. Rodell’s answer is still no. 
Meanwhile, no Yale chapter. 

ar tk ok 

Fortune Magazine, now located at the Empire State Building, will 
shortly move uptown to the Time-Life Bldg. For first time sime 1945, 
Time Guild unit elected complete anti-CP slate. 

The Whip. 
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By WILLIAM E. LEUCHTENBURG 
(First of two articles) 


most a quarter of a century of 

struggle, a bill for federal aid to 
education was finally slated to pass the 
U. S. Senate. Under the skillful leader- 
ship of Senator Elbert Thomas of Utah, 
Administration forces had overcome 
bitter Republican opposition and pas- 
sage of the bill was expected after a 
few more hours of debate. Late that 
afternoon, as the Senate prepared to 
vote its final approval, Senator William 
Langer of North Dakota rose to offer 
a new amendment to the bill “that 
there shall be no discrimination in the 
administration of the benefits and ap- 
propriations made under the respective 
provisions of this act, or in the State 
funds supplemented thereby on ac- 
count of race, creed, or color.” Two 
hours later, federal aid to education 
was a lost cause, the bill buried in com- 
mittee, not to be resurrected for six 
more years. 


QO: OCTOBER 20, 1943, after al- 


While Senator Langer’s action was 
unquestionably sincere, however ob- 
tuse, opponents of the bill rallied to 
the support of the Langer amendment 
only to defeat the bill by depriving it 
of its Southern support. They were in- 
terested in creating, not new educa- 
tional benefits for Negro children, but 
no educational benefits at all. Of the 
forty Senators who voted for the anti- 
discrimination amendment, twenty-eight 
voted to defeat the bill a few minutes 
later by sending it back to committee. 
Senator Styles Bridges of New Hamp- 
shire, in a remarkably crass revelation 
of the m tivations of this group, made 
an eloquent plea for the Langer amend- 
ment which would “see that the Negro 
children of this country are given a 
fair break in education,” and then went 
on to urge defeat of this “dangerous 
bill” as “the first step toward Federal 
control of education,” thus ensuring 
that no children at all would be given 
“a fair break.” 

With a strong minority of Northern 
Republicans opposed to the bill, pas- 
sage was impossible without the votes 
of Southern Democrats, the great ma- 
jority of whom favored federal aid to 
education. When the Senate passed the 
anti-discrimination amendment, 40-37, 
the fate of the bill was decided. No 
Southern Senator felt he could vote 
for a bill giving the Federal govern- 
ment the right to interfere with state 
education funds to prevent racial dis- 
crimination without committing poli- 
tical suicide. Senator Overton of Loui- 
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which, we predict, will agitate 
mainder of this Congressional sess 
ponents—asks Mr. Leuchtenberg— insist 
to welfare legislation when they threate 
Last year Senators Cain and Bricke« 
to provide for non-segregated housing. 
that Republicans Cain and Bricker were 
the bill‘s public housing features, and not 
But the S 
port from a very forceful civil rights gro 
for the Advancement of Colored People— 
against such amendments on the ground 
should be passed which does not attack s 
Mr. Leuchtenberg is worried over thi 
Had the Cain-Bricker amendment won, 
been “non-segregated housing without t 
than one million Negroes will benefit fr: 
pass, ard this will “accelerate the fight a 
The NAACP will have a chance to tl 
wants to at Mr. Leuchtenberg after his 
lished. Meanwhile, Bill Leuchtenberg— 
Americans for Democratic Action, and is 
at Smith College—has the floor. 





siana stated flatly: “I favor the bill and 
I have so stated to my constituents. If, 
however, the Langer amendment shall 
be adopted, I will not vote for the. 
bill.” After an hour of raneorous de- 
bate, the Southern Senators joined with 
the Northern Republicans, who had 
piously voted for the Langer amend- 
ment a short time before, to send the 
bill back to committee 53-26. If the 
Langer amendment had failed, the bill 
would easily have passed the Senate, 
with the vigorous support of Southern 
Senators like Lister Hill of Alabama 
and Claude Pepper of Florida who 
voted to kill the bill once the amend- 
ment had passed. 
te * « 

IN AN INDIGNANT attack on the 
Senators who had used the issue of 
racial discrimination for partisan ends, 
Senator Thomas asserted: 

“Every Senator who voted for the 
Langer amendment knew it was not 
constitutional and was in direct con- 
flict with every argument which op- 
ponents of this legislation have made 
on behalf of State’s rights. No great 
party, no great Senator, ever does 
itself or himself a service by resorting 
to trickery. This is lip service to the 
Negroes.” 

Senator Alben Barkley of Kentucky 
contended that the amendment had 
been passed only by “the aid of those 
who are opposed to the bill in its en- 
tirety and resorted to that sort of de- 
vice to bring about its defeat.” 

“A vote for the amendment would 
serve but-one purpose—that isto take 
from the Negro, and to take from all 
minority groups, the benefits which 
they would derive from the bill,” con- 
cluded Senator Hill. 

The major Negro organizations and 
other liberal groups had quickly rec- 
ognized the strategy of the foes of 
the education bill, and urged the de- 
feat of the anti-discrimination amend- 
ment. The day before Langer intro- 
duced his amendment, Walter White, 
Secretary of the National association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, wired him not to introduce the 
amendment because, while it was 
“well-intended,” it “adds nothing to 
protection against discrimination” 
already in the bill and “might lead 
to misunderstanding jeopardizing the 
passage of the bill and inviting the 
introduction of partisan political con- 
sideration into this vital legislation. 
We urge passage of S. 637 in its pres- 
ent form.” 

Even hardened political observers 
were shocked by the immorality of 
using hatred of racial discrimination as 
a political football. National Negro 
spokesmen condemned the one Negro 
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ITENBERG comes forth with a question 
will agitate liberals throughout the re- 
jressional session. Should civil rights pro- 
nberg—jnsist upon anti-segregation riders 
1) they threaten to defeat that legislation? 
in and Bricker amended the housing bill 
ated housing. Most observers concluded 
Bricker were really interested in defeating 
tures, and not in advancing President Tru- 
. But the Senators got unexpected sup- 
vil rights group—the National Association 
ored People—which reversed its 1943 stand 
mm. the grounds that no welfare legislation 
s not attack segregation. 

rried over the NAACP’s change in policy. 
ndment won, he says, there would have 
ing without the housing.” As it is, more 
vill benefit from the housing bill that did 
ite the fight against segregation.” 
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erg after his two articles have been pub- 
euchtenberg—who was an organizer for 
Action, and is now teaching social science 
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leader who had supported the Langer 
amendment as an enemy of civil rights 
and genuine progress, and vowed to 
oppose any such amendments in the 
future. To everyone, it was obvious 
that the racial discrimination rider was 
a dangerous tool in the hands of reac- 
tionaries who could block social legis- 
lation in the name of minority rights. 
a * * 

ON APRIL 20, 1949, Senator John 
Bricker of Ohio and Senator Harry 
Cain of Washington, the leading foes of 
public housing in the Senate, intro- 
duced an amendment to the national 
housing bill barring racial segregation 
in @ny public housing projects author- 
ized by the bill. Six years before, when 
Langer introduced his amendment to 
the education bill, the majority of lib- 
eral Senators voted for it, although 
they knew it would kill the bill, for 
they feared a vote against it would be 
interpreted by their constituents as ap- 
proval of racial discrimination. With- 
out the support of the liberal Senators 
in 1943, the foes of federal aid to edu- 
cation could not have succeeded in 
their maneuver to defeat the bill by 
passing the anti-discrimination amend- 
ment. This time, however, under the 
brilliant leadership of Senator Paul 
Douglas of Illinois, the liberal bloc 
denounced the Cain-Bricker amend- 
ment as a blatant attempt to defeat 
the housing bill, pointing out that the 
two sponsors of the anti-segregation 
amendment were also the two leading 
spokesmen for the real estate interests 
in the upper house. 

In 1943 leading liberal organizations 
had opposed the anti-discrimination 
amendment because it would defeat 
the federal aid to education bill; they 
preferred the benefits of greater edu- 
cation to a reiteration of their opposi- 
tion to discrimination which would 
only serve the interests of their op- 
ponents. This time, the NAACP and 
other important national organizations 
made a dramatic reversal of their pre- 
vious stand and came out openly in sup- 
port of the Cain-Bricker amendment. 
In wires to Senators Lucas and Wherry 
on April 18, Leslie Perry, Washington 
representative of the NAACP, urged 
passage of the Cain-Bricker amend- 
ment and observed: 

“Since various public charges have . 
been made regarding Senator Brick- 
er’s motives in proposing the amend- 
ment, the Association desires to point 
out that it looks to the legal effort of 
a proposed amendment or law: it does 
not probe the secret motives of the 
sponsor.” 

Edgar G. Brown, Director of the Na- 
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tional Negro Council, called the unani- 
mous decision of the Democratic caucus 
to defeat the amendment an “open con- 
spiracy to sabotage the constitutional 
guarantees of equal rights to 13,000,000 
Negroes.” At the national convention of 
Americans for Democratic Action in 
Chicago earlier in the month, an out- 
spoken minority of the delegates car- 
ried the new position to its ultimate 
conclusion by stating flatly that any 
housing, education or welfare measure 
which does not have an anti-segrega- 
tion amendment should be defeated and 
that men who voted for such measures 
should be retired from public life. 

The leaders of the fight against the 
housing bill, most of them previously 
distinguished by a singularly callous 
disregard for the rights of minorities, 
made political capital of the new stand 
of the NAACP and other groups. Sena- 
tor Bricker and his colleagues, realizing 
that an anti-segregation amendment 
would kill the bill, now came fortn as 
the defenders of civil rights and the 
champions of oppressed minorities. The 
sincerity of their protestations may be 
measured by their voting records on 
previous civil rights legislation and the 
history of the housing bill. 

Both Senators Cain and Bricker, as 
well as Senator Capehart of Indiana, 
the most vocal advocate of the Cain- 
Bricker amendment, had voted against 
the Ferguson amendment to strike out 
the anti-Semitic provisions of the Dis- 
placed Persons bill excluding all per- 
sons who entered DP camps after De- 
cember 22, 1945: Of the thirteen men 
who voted against final passage of the 
housing bill, nine had voted for the 
anti-segregation amendment. Clearly, 
they were not interested in non-segre- 
gated housing but in no public housing 
at all. As Senator Douglas observed, 
non-segregated housing without the 
housing is like the smile of the Che- 
shire cat in Alice in Wonderland which 
continued after the cat itself had faded 
from sight. 

Besides attempting to use the anti- 
segregation amendment to support the 
real estate lobby in defeating public 
housing, men like Bricker—who had 
fought FEPC and other civil rights le- 
gislation—used the new amendment to 
accuse the Democratic party of bad 
faith in its civil rights program. Over 
and over again, Senator Capehart asked: 
“Who is doing the talking for minori- 
ties and voting against them? Who is 
going to vote against it? Who is against 
civil rights?” Senator Langer was even 
more biting, accusing the Democrats of 
speaking for civil rights “when they 
wanted the Negroes in Chicago to vote 
for them.” In a bitter attack on Senator 
Douglas, who made a courageous stand 
against the amendment at considerable 
political hazard, Langer asked: 


“I wonder what the people of Illi- 
nois will think when they see that 
picture of the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois and three or four other 
Senators in the backyard of a house 
occupied by a Negro family in Wash- 
ington. I wonder what the people of 
Chicago will think when they learn 
that one of the very first opportun- 
ities the Senator from Illinois and his 
associates among the Northern Dem- 
ocrats had to fight in that cause and 
to vote for civil rights, they fled in 
disorder, even before the attack on 
the part of some other Democratic 
Southern Senators was launched.” 

* * ” 

WHAT IS THE POLITICAL signifi- 
cance of the new position of the NAA- 
CP? It will, if it persists, prove to be 
the most important single event in the 
history of civil rights legislation. Poli- 
tically, it is an act of desperation. At 
a time when liberal forces have been 
unable to enact a single federal civil 
rights measure, when the Senate 


changed its rules to make filibusters 
virtually impossible to defeat, the 
NAACP and its allies have decided to 
play right into the hands of their op- 
ponents by attaching anti-segregation 
riders to social welfare legislation. 

An editorial in the June, 1949 issue 
of Crisis, the NAACP monthly, states 
that “the people who want segregation 
should take the rseponsibility for de- 
feating this legislation and the non- 
segregation clause. Let the representa- 
tives of South Carolina, Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi and the rest declare for and 
vote to have no federal aid rather than 
non-segregated aid. Thus far they have 
not been forced to defend the jim-crow 
system or make a'choice because North- 
ern and Western senators, including 
some liberals, have saved them trouble 
by voting against the non-segregation 
clauses.” 

These words contain one misstate- 
ment of fact and one implication of po- 
litical tactics which reveal the essential 
weakness of the new position. The 
Crisis should well remember that the 
Senators from Dixie showed no hesita- 
in killing federal aid to education in 
1943, despite the fact that Southerners 
like Senator Hill of Alabama were 
leading advocates of the bill, and des- 
pite the fact that the Langer amend- 
ment dealt only with equalization and 
not with segregation. 

If the political strategy of the NAA- 
CP is correct, either one of two as- 
sumptions must be valid—that the 
Southern politicians will overcome 
their hostility to segregation in order 
to obtain federal largesse, or that a bi- 
partisan coalition of Northern and 
Western Senators will join to override 
the Southern bloc and pass social wel- 
fare legislation on a non-segregated 
basis. 

The first assumption is clearly false; 
opposition to segregation is a source of 
political strength, not a cause of un- 
popularity in the South. The racist Se- 
nators continue to be returned to office, 
and even the liberals to not dare to 
attack segregation. 77 percent to 87 
percent of informants in the Fortune 
poll prepared on a nationwide basis 
for Gunnar Myrdal favored segregated 
housing. Faith in segregation in the 
South may ultimately be shattered by 
economic and social reforms such as 
those embodied in health, housing and 
education legislation, but it will never 
be .weakened by anti-segregation 
amendments designed to kill that le- 
gislation. 

The second assumption, that a bipar- 
tisan coalition of Northern and Western 
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Senators can be formed to pass non- 
segregated welfare legislation over 
Southern opposition, is equally far- 
fetched. No important New Deal re- 
form could have been passed without 
Southern votes, and in the 8lst Con- 
gress the Fair Deal Senators outside 
the South are hopelessly outnumbered. 
Even in the palmiest days of the New 
Deal, President Roosevelt did not ven- 
ture to attack segregation, despite the 
deep inroads he made into conservative 
Republican delegations from the North 
and West, and there is no reason to be- 
lieve that in the near future liberal 
strength in the Senate will approach 
that of 1937, let alone surpass it. 
2 " os 

IN SHORT, no social welfare legis- 
lation can pass without some Southern 
votes, and few controversial measures 
will pass without fairly considerable 
Southern support. As Senator Taylor 
of Idaho retorted when Capehart asked 
him why he was sure the housing bill 
would be defeated if the Cain-Bricker 
amendment passed: “I went to school 
five years and I can add. That is what 
makes me fairly certain that there will 
be no housing bill if this amendment 
is adopted.” 

Anyone who igrfores this basic poli- 
tical fact by supporting anti-segrega- 
tion amendments is making sure that 
there will be not nonsegregated schools, 
homes and hospitals, but no new 
schools, no new homes, no new hos- 
pitals. If the anti-segregation amend- 
ment to the housing bill had passed, 
the housing bill itself would have been 
killed. 

Instead, according to the estimate of 
the National Council of Negro Women, 
one and one-third million Negroes will 
be housed under the new act, about 10 
percent of the Negro population in the 
United States. Quite apart from its 
simple benefits in better housing for 
poor Negro families, the act will break 
down Negro slums, thus helping to end 
the political apathy of many Negroes 
nurtured by the desparate hopelessness 
of slum squalor. With new educational 
benefits, it will lead to greater political 
participation and new economic and 
social demands which will accelerat 
the fight against segregation. The act, 
by increasing the supply of housing, 
will lessen conflict between minorities 
yver scarce housing, and provide a bet- 
er atmosphere for education against 
segregation. Finally, despite the no- 
torious record of the FHA and the 
pusillanimous attitude of other public 
agencies, there is reason to believe that 
the pattern of nonsegregation estab- 
lished by several housing authorities 
in the North may now be extended. 

If, on the other hand, Northern lib- 
eral Senators had voted for the Cain- 

(Continued on Page Ten) 
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Our Sexual Crisis 


MALE AND FEMALE. By Margaret Mead. William Morrow & Co. 


477 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by JOHN FRANKLIN BARDIN 


AMES THURBER HAS A DRAWING you may have seen. He has 
sketched in his rough, expressionistic style an American male fear- 
fully approaching the front steps of his own house. The house is one 
of those ramshackle, frame, three-story affairs with a rambling front 
porch that many of us lived in during our childhood. The only remarkable 
fedture of this house is that towards the rear it undergoes a horrible 
metamorphosis: it changes into the soft, relentless rotundity of a 


typical American female—the anthro- 
pophagous wife-mother. And, as I said, 
the man is approaching the threshold 
f this monstrous house fearfully. 
Thurber’: 
jn—America. He has in a single sketch 
reduced the personality of America to 
a plain symbol. Margaret Mead in this 


long and discursive volume has given 


house is the one we liv 


us a more detailed and objective de- 


scription of the same overgrown, ma! 
adiusted ‘nation. 

There is a crisis of authority in 
yur times: totalitarianism against de- 


mocracy, authoritarianism in church 
and family against relativism and 
humanism, communism against an in- 
creasingly socialized capitalism—are 
a few of the obvious either/ors. Most 
of us are keenly aware of this con- 
flict and though we may occasionally 
show confusion in our choice of sides, 
we at least are awere of the necessity 
to choose sides. 

Few of us are equally aware of the 
sexual crisis in our society. The Kin- 
ey Report, the divorce of a married 


uple who pen to be close to us, 


a moment of nsight during which 
tirring of mbivalence in <« 
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GARET MEAD APPROACHES 
blem scientifically, by settings 
forth a dual hypothesis and then briefly 
examining the personality structures 
f males and females in seven primitive 
societies to implement her statement 
and arrive at a tentative theory. It is 
her contention that to determine the 
roles of the two sexes in any society 
it is essential to ask this question: 
“What are the limitations, and what 
are the potentialities, the lower limits 
and the possible upper limits, of the 
fact there are two sexes, and of the 
differences between them?” 

Her chosen societies range from the 
gentle, cooperative Arapesh, patrilineal 
and patrilocal, who “treat a baby as a 
soft, vulnerable, precious little object 
to be protected, fed and cherished” to 
the Puritanical, industrious, sexually 
repressed Manus of the Admiralty Is- 
lands and the fiercely competitive Mun- 
dugumor on the Yuat River of New 
Guinea who are polygamous and can- 
nibalistic. The intellectual, artistic, 
sehizoid Balinese are opposed to the 
sexually permissive, extra-verted Sa- 
moans. The Lake-Dwelling Tchambuli 
with their vigorous women and deco- 
rative males who purchase their victims 
to prove head-hunting prowess are con- 





“ John Franklin Bardin is the author’ 
of some novels published in England. 
His next book will be published in 
this country by Scribners. 
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trasted with the actual Iatmul head- 
hunters with their virile, exhibitionistic 
men and cow-like women-folk. 

An examination of these various 
groups, ranging from simple to com- 
plex in social structure, from six 
hundred to hundreds of thousands in 
population, substantiates the author's 
hypothesis that the difference between 
male and temale is not as much a mat- 
ter of innate limitation as it is of con- 
ditioned potentiality. In one primitive 
world a small boy may be proud of his 
sexually distinguishing characteristics, 
in another he may all his life envy the 
fertility of his sister. So a girl may 
consider herself as an incomplete male 
or as the creative woman to whom the 


It Doesn't Bite 


male is but a charming adjunct. And 
how each boy and girl regards his sex 
depends on how he is fondled and fed, 
whom he models himself on, what is 
the physical environment and the role 
of the parents. One society may em- 
phasize the hostilities and sexual speci- 
fities between ‘parents ‘and children, 
another may underplay them. One 
typical mother may look upon the 
child as the soul of the race to be 
nurtured and fed even if her own 
strength is lost, another may force- 
feed the baby at a few months and de- 
legate its care to a six-year old sister. 
The difference between the sexes is 
relative and malleable. 

How does this disgressive infprma- 
tion about primitive societies fit our own 
complex America with its many strata, 
its sub-cultures, in-groups and en- 
claves? Here I believe Male and Female 
is unsuccessful. The task Margaret 
Mead set out to accomplish is of course 
next to impossible-—and I have dras- 
tically oversimplified her method, not 
mentioning the development of the 
factors of potency and receptivity, bor- 
ing routine versus improvisation as 
work and play rhythms, the invention 
of fatherhood and the cultural results 


OUT OF THE CROCODILE’S MOUTH. Edited by William Nelson. 


Public Affairs Press. 116 pp. 


$2.50. 


Reviewed by ARGUS 


HAT A WONDERFUL IDEA 


a 
W assemble the anti-American 


magazine 


kind, the better. It is unfortunate that our so-called progressives do not 


it was for Mr. William Nelson to 
cartoons from the Soviet satirical 
“Krokodil” (“Crocodile”). The more reprints of this 
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read Russian. Put an American fellow-traveler on an exclusive diet of 


i 


imperialist warmonger, or, Marx forbid, even a Socialist. 


Out of the Crocodile’s Mouth is aptly 
livided into several parts according to 
topic: Two Worlds, The Torn Pants of 
Capitalism, The Mirage of Liberty, 
America the Barbarous, The Press in 
Chains, The Big Bully, The Puppet 
Show. 7 

A people who are unable to laugh at 
themselves cannot laugh effectively at 
others. This is the weakness of all 
totalitarians: they take themselves too 
seriously. A couple of years back, in a 
limited way, “Krokodil,” too, was able 
to laugh—very mildly, indeed—at the 
Soviet scene. An end was put to that. 
The magazine received a severe repri- 
mand: its staff underwent a purge 
(whether satirical or ironic, I am un- 
able to say); its chief editor G. Ryklyn 
was dismissed, and his name disap- 
peared from all Soviet printed matter. 
‘Krokodil” was told to devote more 
space to the criticism of the imperialist 
powers, that is, of the United States, 
and contain itself from too severely 
criticizing the Soviet Superman who is 
a paragon of all virtues. And so, 
Krokodil” let loose a barrage against 
the USA—in cartoons, in stories, in 
anecdotes, in verse. 

Uncle Sam is the principal culprit of 
the modern world. He is shown mis- 
behaving atrociously in occupied coun- 
tries; ruthlessly imposing his will on 
‘Argus is the author of a book of. 
humorous sketches soon to be pub- 
lished by Harpers. 
x. 
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Pravda or Izvestia, and within a month he will become a rabid Wall Street 


allied and friendly nations; filling his 
own jails with progressives and un- 
employed workers; diseminating anti- 
democratic slander; he is always armed 
with a gangster’s gun; he always car- 
ries a money bag bulging with dollars 
with which he buys up the services of 
British and French Socialists and of 
Gen. DeGaulle and Winston Churchill, 
as well as of American scientists like 
Prof. Herman B. Muller, who gets a 
$10,000 check for denouncing Lysenko. 

Even the Daily Worker would never 
dare to reproduce any of the cartoons 
assembled by Mr. Nelson: they are too 
incongruous even for its readers. 

* * - 

THE CARTOON “MAY DAY in the 
Streets of New York” shows an empty 
square surrounded by armed soldiers; 
the American Goddess of Justice is 
blindfold by a dollar bill; a burgler 
cautions his accomplice not to wrap 
the loot in a workers’ newspaper for 
fear of getting arrested; etc. 

The most brazenly insipid cartoon 
shows an American correspondent leav- 
ing Moscow laden with all kinds of 
goods and saying: “In general, I left 
Russia with a very heavy impression.” 

But then, of course, Soviet propa- 
gandists always accuse others of the 
crimes they themselves commit. From 
this point of view the cartoons possess 
an added value: “Krokodil” measures 
us with his own yardstick, and Uncle 
Sam uncannily resembles Uncle Joe. 

A very good book. ° 


of the fiction of masculine parental 

responsibility as a “natural” attribute. 

Even so, her book sets out to deal-with 

the sexual crisis of our time and’I must 

report that its findings are incomplete, 

rhapsodic and tentative, if interesting. 
id & * 

THE AUTHOR MAKES many. points 
rapidly at book’s end. Some of them 
are. the flux of American standards; 
the machine-like and inhuman aliena- 
tion of mother and child by méans of 
hospital deliveries, formulas in patented 
bottles at regular feeding times, nurse- 
maids and bridge clubs: the impessible 
paradox of pre-courtship behavior re- 
quirements and the role of the good 
wife; invidious standards of achieve- 
ment and the fear of failure they in- 
culcate; the disintegratfon of the family 
and the problem of voung married 
couples trying to live a full family life 
without parental aid—and last, perhaps 
most significant in the eyes of the 
author, the changing pattern of divorce. 

She finds America still has a patri- 
archal society—although certain. statis- 
ties indicating the growing concentra- 
tion of wealth in the hands of women 
makes one wonder for how long this 
will remain true. That American 
woman is in many ways an incomplete 
male who must face up to the same 
severe success or failure standards as 
her brothers. In adolescence the Amer- 
ican female must be as sexually -attrae- 
tive to as many males as possible, using 
concealment-evasion tactics to tantalize 
but never give in—in maturity she must 
be sexually attractive and sexually 
permissive to her hi ind only. As 
Dr. Mead points out, the two behavior 
yatterns are mutually exclusive. The 

iolescent tease too often becomes the 

vsterical, wife-mother who lurks in 
Thurber’s house. 

The American male ist be “a suc- 
ess” in business... likeable, attrac- 
tive, and well-groomed. 
well-informed, good at the leisure-time 
activities of his class. should provide 
well for his home, keep his car in good 
condition, be attentive enough to his 
wife that he doesn’t give other women 
an opportunity to catch his interest.” 

Obviously, these limitatiens of the 
American male and female personality 
do not exhaust the potentialities of the 
sexes. Dr. Mead believes that “once it 
is possible to take women’s gifts and 
make them available to both men and 
women, in transmittable form, as it 1s 
to take man’s gifts and make the civili- 
zation built upon them avilable to: both 
men and women, we shall have en- 
riched our society.” She is not crass 
enough to say that insight and empathy 
are female qualities, but the implication 
is there. 

You can learn many curious facts 
from this book and discover many 
points of departure. You will chase the 
hares yourself though. Male and Female 
is sound in its premises, prosaic in its 
research and subtly chauvinistic in its 
conclusions. I know no more about the 
personality-structure of my country- 
man now than when I started it; I do 
know jnore about the many possible 
degrees of maleness and femateness, 
their origins and their consequences. 
I have more ways of thinking about 
men and women thanks to Dr. Mead. 

I wonder if I would have liked the 
book better had it been written by a 
man? 


good-mixer, 
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Press. 341 pp. $5.00. 


Cambridge: Harvard University 


GOETHE’S IMAGE OF MEN AND SOCIETY. By Arnold Bergstraesser. 
Chicago: Henry Regnery Co. 361 pp. $4.50. 


HISTORY OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE. By Dr. S. Mirsky. Ed. by Francis 
J. Whitfield. Alfred A. Knopf. 518 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by HANS KOHN 


HE GOETHE YEAR HAS BROUGHT a rich crop of books. Among 
those which appeared in the United States the book by Karl Vietor 

will hold a distinguished place and may perhaps rank as the most 
penetrating and, at the same time, most artistic study of the subject which 
has appeared so far. In an extremely skillful way the author has succeeded 
in interweaving an analysis of Goethe’s poetic creations with the events of 
his life. The road traveled from_youth through maturity to old age is sum- 
marized in three chapters which bear the characteristic titles “Nature,” 


“Mind,” “Wisdom.” 

The book culminates, naturally 
enougm, in a discussion of the meanings 
of Faust. It restores to the great drama 
the preblematic depth and the tragic 
implications which some recent activist 
and progressivist interpretations have 
overlooked. In Faust we find the re- 
sidue of all the struggles and passions 
which moved and shook Goethe during 
a long and unique life; if we look for a 
serene expression of his mature mind, 
we find its greatest monument in 
Iphigenie, which “proclaims and glori- 
fies an ideal of humanity in which the 
refined morality of the Christian West 





id ~ 
Hans Kohn is professor of history 
at the City College of New York. His 


latest book is The Twentieth Century. 
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is united with longing for the beauty of 
Greek art.” 

Mr. Bergstraesser’s book may be re- 
garded as a companion volume to Pro- 
fessor Vietor’s Goethe the Poet. Here“it 
is not the poet but the social thinker 
who is analysed, and whose thoughts 
on life and vocation, on the universe 
and men, on culture and history, are 
extracted from his poetical and prose 
works. The books cnds with a discus- 
sion of the ideal commonwealth which 
Goethe presented in his novel Wilhelm 
Meister‘s Travels. In Goethe’s mental 
development, though not in his intimate 
life, Wilhelm Meiste? holds almost as 
important a place as Faust. In typically 
Goetheian fashion, Wilhelm Meister in- 
tegrates his personality through self- 
knowledge and resignation, and he 
learns to do so through a community of 
friends held together by a religion of 
reverence. Goethe gave to his ideal 


THE SCIENCE OF CULTURE. By Leslie A. White. Farrar, Straus and 


Co, 415 pp. $6.00. 


Reviewed by MARTIN GARDNER 


: R. WHITE’S CENTRAL THESIS is that a great revolution took place 
in human thought when “culture” was first recognized as a unique 
subject-matter, with its own laws and principles, but that modern 

anthrepoloegists are not sufficiently aware of this fact. One reason for their 

obtuseness is a semantic one. The science which studies culture is usually 
calle# “cultural anthropology” or “science of culture.” Dr. White is allergic 


to these-terms. He proposes instead the 
singularly inept word (suggested by a 
German chemist) — “culturology.” “If 
‘museology’ [art of museum manage- 
ment} ean become respectable, why not 
‘culturelogy’...?” he asks. Adoption of 
this Iabel, he strongly feels, will have 
consequences comparable to the sub- 
stitution of “temperature” for “heat” 
in the history of physics. “Cultur- 
ology” is a “creative” word. It “estab- 
lishes and defines a new science.” 

The first to outline the scope of this 
new discipline, Dr. White tells us, was 
E. B. Tylor. His great insight was ex- 
panded by Durkheim, Kroeber, Lowie, 
Wissler, and Murdock. But, alas, most 
modern. anthropologists have been 
backsliding. Sapir, Goldenweiser, Boas, 
Benedict, Radcliffe-Brown, Linton, 
Herskovits, and Hooton are soundly 
drubbed for their opposition to the 
True Tradition. The Freudian anthro- 
pologists (Dr. White does not deign to 
name them) are rudely waved aside as 
having “sold their culturological birth- 
right fer a mess of psychiatric pottage.” 

“Im ine with this emphasis upon the 
individual, we note that the most pop- 
ular trend in American anthropology 
today is the study of personality. 
‘Depth psychology,’ ink-blot tests, psy- 
chiatry, ete., are almost- de rigueur 
these days for the up-to-date anthro- 
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pologist. Thus we see that much of 
anthropology today has regressed to a 
level even below that of most soci- 
ologists and some social psychologists.” 
THE CHIEF SIN of these misguided 
moderns, Freudian or otherwise, is the 
belief that the human will is capable 
of directing cultural progress. Dr. White 
is a determinist with a vengeance. 
Cultural history can be predicted, but 
never changed. His diatribes against 
free will betray such flimsy knowledge 
of classical analyses of this troublesome 
topic that they read like cliches in a 
philosophy 101 term paper. Sample: 


“When one set of causative factors 
outweighs another, we call it ‘choice’ 
or ‘decision’: I decide to play golf. 
‘Free will and choice’ is merely the 
way in which we experience the pre- 
ponderance of one factor or set of 
factors over another. Not realizing what 
lies back of this experience we can 
believe that it is our doing and hence 
call it choice and Free Will.” 


Emphasis on the uniqueness of cultur- 
ology, as distinct from other sciences, 
makes it necessary for Dr. White to lay 
great stress on the gap between animal 
and human minds. A qualitative differ- 
ence has emerged in human thinking, 
he insists, which can be defined in 
terms of man’s ability to employ sym- 
bols. Animals respond only to signs. 
The difference between sign and sym- 
bol is that symbols have meanings 
assigned to the users; animals cannot 
create the meanings of signs. (Charles 


Masters of Literature 


GOETHE THE POET. By Karl Vietor. 


community a small range within which 
human relations could remain decisive. 
For, as Professor Bergstraesser sums it 
up, the very fibre of his thinking com- 
pelled him to be suspicious of any de- 
velopment tending to restrict men’s 
responsible freedom and to make him a 
functionary of an anonymous mech- 
anism. 


The bicentennial of Goethe’s birth 
has attracted wider attention to him 
than the American reader would have 
otherwise accorded him; current world 
events render the same service to Rus- 
sian literature. In the middle twenties 
D. S. Mirsky published two volumes, 
A History of Russian Literature, and 
Contemporary Russian Literature. These 
two books have now been re-edited in 
an abridged form by Professor Whit- 
field. In their new form, Mirsky’s vol- 
umes retain their outstanding quality: 
an acute perspicacity for aesthetic 
values and the independence and orig- 
inality of judgment. Thus Mirsky’s 
History will be always a delight and 
often a challenge to the appreciative 
reader. Mirsky saw clearly the implica- 
tions of the attitude of great Russian 
novelists who, though themselves 
superb masters of their craft, tried to 
hide it and affected to despise form. 
They seem to say that their message 
and not their art was essential. Critics 
and public were thus educated to iden- 
tify the value of literary work with the 
moral or social utility of its message 
This made impossible the transmission 
of those traditions of the craft which 
alone permit the normal development 
of literary art. If one adds to that the 
observation that the Russian intelli- 


Does Two Plus Two Equal 


Morris, in his Signs, Language, and 
Behavior, 1946, draws the same dis- 
tinction with a more precise termi- 
nology. Animal signs are caled “sig- 
nals”; both signals and symbols being 
sub-classes of signs.) 
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IT IS A MAN’S ABILITY to deal 
with symbols that makes “culture” a 
peculiarly human product. “Cultural 
reality” is the vast, intricate network 
of relations between human minds. 
One is amused to find the author tak- 
ing pains to show that this was 
Karl Marx’s view. I do not know 
what sort of Marxist Dr. White fancies 
himself, but it is alarming to find, 
on the usual defense of Soviet re- 
ligious policy—‘“Under the Soviets 
there was more religious freedom — 
freedom for all faiths, freedom to be- 
lieve and to worship as one pleased— 
than there ever had been under the 
old regime.” 

Dr. White’s attempt to make cultural 
reality stand alone, without support 
from other realms of being, reaches 
unbelievable extremes in his chapter 
on “The Locus of Mathematical Real- 
ity.” In it he argues that mathematical 
truths are “wholly dependent upon the 
mind of the species.” “Mathematics in 
its entirety, its ‘truths’ and its ‘real- 
ities, is a part Of human culture, 
nothing more.” “The locus of mathe- 
matical reality is cultural tradition.” 
“Its [mathematical] reality is cultural; 
the sort of reality possessed by a code 
of etiquette, traffic regulations, the 
rules of baseball, the English language 
or rules of grammar.” 

The fact that different tribes use 
different number bases for counting, 
and that physicists no longer find 
Euclidean laws logically necessary, 
misleads Dr. White into support of a 
position which means, if it means any- 
thing, that there might be cultures in 
which two pebbles added to two peb- 
bles would yield something other than 
four pebbles. The resemblance between 





gentsia, if not inspired by the revolu- 
tionary faith, found the universe ter- 
ribly void of meaning, one sees some of 
the reasons which made recent Russian 
literature subordinate all human values 
to the ends of social progress, and to 
identify moral good with public utility, 
with the marked predominance of the 
latter over the former. 


Mirsky’s book in its new form should 
easily become the standard text in its 
field. The author is not a Marxist, but 
a man with a wide-open mind and a 
profound sympathy for human prob- 
lems. He matches his knowledge of 
Russian literature with a penetrating 
awareness of the literary values and 
traditions of the Western world. After 
writing his books, he returned to Soviet 
Russia where he took for some time 
active part in Soviet cultural life, but 
has long since, like so many others, 
completely disappeared from the scene. 
Perhaps the only regrettable feature of 
his .book is the fact that his insistence 
on literary values has eliminated any 
detailed analysis of the ideas of the 
Russian writers. Dr. Whitfield has 
abridged the original two volumes 
without sacrifice of any of the original 
qualities and judgments of Mirsky’s 
work, yet he could have gone a little 
farther and eliminated some of the 
fortunately very rare flippant sen- 
tences, like: “At the risk of scaring 
some of my prospective American 
readers from the whole lot of (Russian 
metaphysical writers), I will sum it up 
in one word by saying that they were 
all high-brows.” Facetious remarks of 
this kind mar the flow of an otherwise 
perfectly written book. 


Four? 


this view and the “collective solipsism” 
satirized in Orwell’s Nineteen Eighty- 
Four is astonishing. Compare, for ex- 
ample, the following two quotations: 

Dr. White: “Mathematical concepts 
are independent of the individual mind 
but lie wholly within the mind of the 
species. ...” 

O’Brien: “Reality exists in the human 
mind, and nowhere else. Not in the 
individual mind, which can make mis- 
takes, and in any case soon perishes; 
only in the mind of the Party, which is 
collective and immortal.” 

Readers of the novel will recal? the 
agonizing scene in which the protago- 
nist is tortured by O’Brien inte the 
conviction that two plus two is some- 


' times five. 


In his less fantastic papers Dr. White 
simply belabors the commonplace. The 
chapter “Mind is Minding” defends the 
Aristotelian view that mind is a func- 
tion of the brain, without independent 
existence. In light of the fact that no 
important psychologist or anthropolo- 
gist since Wiliam James has regarded 
mind as otherwise, one wonders why 
Dr. White bothered to devote an entire 
chapter to it. Equally fusty are his 
attacks on the Great Man theory of 
history (with the inevitable quotes 
from Ogburn on how inventions are 
made simultaneously by different peo- 
ple), and his arguments to prove there 
is no instinctive aversion to incest (has 
anyone lately, outside of the Freudian 
fundamentalists, said there was?). 

The book closes with an impassioned 
plea for recognizing man’s impotence 
to do more than observe and predict 
the course of history; but fortunately 
Dr. White’s oracle tells him the path is 
probably upward (if the atomic bomb 
doesn’t, ete.) and makes possible this 
noble flourish: 

“The science of culture is young but 
ful of promise. It is destined to do 
great things—if only the subject of its 
study will continue its age-old course: 
onward and upward.” 
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Dear Editor: 


The New Leader welcomes comment from its readers, regardless of point of 
ziew. This is your department —let’s hear from you. Far space reasons, 
however, please limit your letters to 250 words or less. 








Makes Correction of Fact 
In Jerusalem Editorial 


From M., Z. FRANK 


AY I DRAW your attention to a 

slight inaccuracy which crept into 
vour reply to the letter of Mr. Matthew 
F. Bliss on the Jerusalem question in 
vour issue of December 31: 

The Pope was approached on the 
question of Jerusalem on April 1, 1948, 
not April 1, 1947. 

The United Nations had already 
voted to have Jerusalem internation- 
alized (as part of the Palestine parti- 
tion plan of Nov. 29, 1947), but nothing 
was done to implement the decision 
The Arab irregulars and the Arab 
Legion had already begun their cam- 
paign and the siege of the Jews in 
Jerusalem was in its first stages. 

& prominent American Protestant 
had an audience with the Pope on thé 
morning of April 1, 1948. Several days 
when the appointment was 
gentleman wired two out- 


earlier, 
made, the 
standing Jewish leaders in America, 
one a Zionist, the other a non-Zionist, 
asking for their views. Both replied 
that they were asking for the imple- 
mentation of the decision to interna- 
tionalize Jerusalem. 

Nothing was said by the Pope or any 
high Catholic authority following that 
meeting which could even remotely be 


interpreted as an appeal to spare the 
Holy City by carrying out the United 
Nations decision to  internationalize 
Jerusalem. But shortly thereafter Mou- 
rabak, head of the Maronite Christian 
Church, who had previously gone on 
record as favoring a Jewish State in 
Palestine as a support for the Christian 
minorities in the Moslem-dominated 
Middle East, was forced to leave the 
Lebanon reportedly at the request of 
the Vatican. 

In the ensuing fighting in Jerusalem 
which grew in bitterness, the Arabs did 
not spare the oldest Jewish synagogue 
in Jerusalem which they destroyed 
systematically. There was no protest 
from the Vatican. The Jews refrained 
from shelling the holy places in the 
Old City in which the Arabs entrenched 
themselves and many Jerusalem Jews 
blame the squeamishness of their com- 
mander for the fact that they could 
keep only the New City. The New City 
of Jerusalem, which is hardly Jerusalem 
at all in the historic sense and which 
has very few holy places, the Jews are 
now determined to hold. 

As far as your reply to Mr. Bliss is 
concerned, if you substitute “1948” for 
“1947,” and “implemented” for “voted,” 
it is entirely correct. 





Australian Election 


(Continued from Page Five) 
to get, a more liberal administration of 
the White Australia Policy than that 
of the Calwell regime. (There will be 
no change in the policy itself.) Fron 
all present and past indications, the 
world will now hear less of Australia’ 
activities in the UN, which Menzie 
considers a utopian and_ ineffectual 
body. As leader of the opposition he 
continually ridiculed Dr. Evatt’s efforts 
at Lake Success as so much fancy 
window-dressing. The L-CP will un- 
doubtely continue to support Britain 
in her efforts to solve her dollar prob- 
lem, which is of course also Australia’s 
own problem. As far as the administra- 
tion of Australia’s external territories 
is concerned, Australia is committed 
to a pro-native policy by her Trustee- 
ship agreement, and there is no reason 
to suppose that the L-CP will raise any 


major objections to this policy. Debates 
in the House on the New Guinea Act 
showed a wealth of ignorance on both 
sides concerning conditions in Papua- 
New Guinea, but very little difference 
on points of policy. 

The new government faces many 
difficulties. Little co-operation can be 
expected of the trade union movement 
by a government to which it is un- 
sympathetic. (Widespread stoppages in 
support of an increased basic wage 
claim ave in fact predicted for the early 
new year.) .The government is faced 
with a hostile upper house (senate), 
which still has a Labor majority. Again, 
the prime minister will need all his 


wits to keep the coalition coalescing 


And it is beginning to occur to the 
most unsuspicious citizen that some of 
the L-CP promises, taken together, will 
be somewhat difficult to keep. 





This Laxative is 
Gentle and Thorough 


~~ » 


Don’t punish yourself with harsh laxatives. Get 
pleasant relief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! 


Its delicious chocolate taste makes Ex-Lax a 
pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thoroug/ 
relief. It is equally good for grown-ups and children ! 


Ex-Lax is America’s most widely used laxative. 
Many doctors use Ex-Lax in their practice! Still 
only 10¢. Economy size 25¢. 


When Nature “forgets”. . . remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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Plan Modest Celebration 
For A. J. Muste’'s Birthday 


From A. J. MUSTE BIRTHDAY PARTY COMMITTEE 


A J. MUSTE’S many friends are planning to give him a party on the 

occasion of his 65th birthday, on Saturday, Jan. 14, at the Com- 
munity Church (40 East 35th St., New York City). 

It will not be one of those $10-per-plate, ten-speeches-per-evening affairs, 


but an informal, personal and we believe unique gathering. We are plan-: 


ning an evening program of brief trib- 
utes, songs and a report from A. J., 
who will have just returned from a 
trip to India. The guests, sponsors and 
speakers will represent a wide range 
of civic, labor, political and. religious 
groups—testimony to the many endur- 
ing- friendships A. J. has made in his 
selfless and varied career of public 
service. 

The gathering will be in the audi- 
torium of the Community Church and 
will begin promptly at 8 o’clock. Nor- 
man Thomas will be the master of 
ceremonies. After the speaking pro- 
gram, the guests will adjourn down- 
stairs for light refreshments and an in- 
formal reception. 

For all this, there will be a nominal 
admission charge of $1. For the qual- 
ity of the evening’s entertainment, we 
think this sets a record, and we urge 
you to reply promptly, since there is 
a limit to the space. Also, tickets 
ordered now will save you delay at the 
door. 

The Committee is also raising a 
birthday gift fund to present to A. J. 
that evening, to be used as he wishes. 
We hope you will want to contribute 
to this gift; make out checks to “Evan 
Thomas, Treasurer,” and mail to the 
Committee Secretary. There will be no 
solicitation of funds at the party. 

If you cannot come on the 14th, per- 





haps you will want to send a message 
or letter for the collection already 
coming in. 

Our time is short: the occasion speaks 
for itself! We know you have many 
demands of a similar nature, but, after 
all, there is only one A. J.! 





Topalovich Twitted 
On Rail Relapse 


From GROVER CHAPMAN JR. 


R. Topalovich’s excellent article on 
Albania (The New Leader, Dec. 31) 
seems to be slightly marred by one 
mis-statement of fact. Topalovich 
states there is not a single mile of rail- 
road in Albania. The New Funk and 
Wagnalls Encyclopedia (Vol. I, p. 204) 
states, “A recently completed railroad 
extends from Durres (Durazzo) to El- 
borsan.” This is a distance of about 40 
miles. The article covers events in 
Albania to Aug. 18, 1947. 

Who knows, this great railroad may 
have been the principal feat of hte 
???-year plan. As Tito might say, “Will 
non-recognition of Albania’s railways 
encourage independent communism? 
Topalovich, would you-discourage their 
national pride and thus lessen their 


yearning for a genuine non-Cominfarm_ 


Peoples Democracy?” 





The Politics of Segregation . 


(Continued from Page Seven) 
Bricker amendment, which would have 
been to their political advantage, the 
housing bill would have been killed, 
and we would have been no farther 
along in our campaign against segre- 
gation. Throughout the South and in 
most Northern communities, segrega- 
tion would have continued to flourish; 
Negroes would have continued to dwell 
in slum ghettos; and racial tensions 
would have mounted in the struggle 
for scarce housing. We would have no 
additional non-segregated federal hous- 
ing, for we would have no new federal 
housing at all. 

Moreover, by placing in an impos- 
sible position the liberals who have 
been leading the civil rights fight, and 
by fastening blame on the Democratic 
party, the supporters. of the Cain- 
3ricker approach are threatening the 
whole Fair Deal program. Until we 
can fashion a political coalition strong 
enough to support even the mildest 
civil rights legislation, it is foolhardy 
to concentrate our efforts on federal 
anti-segregation legislation, particu- 
larly at the cost of social welfare legis- 
lation and the loss of prestige of the 
best friends of civil rights. Mary Mac- 


Leod Bethune, revered leader of the 
National Council of Negro Women, rec- 
ognized this, asking: 

“Can we put our trust in the Cain- 
Bricker move—clearly calculated as 
it is to kill public housing? Or do we 
work with proven friends?” 

Charles Abrams. who led the fight 
against segregation in the Stuyvesant 
Town project in New York City and 
who had himself taken the extreme 
position of opposing any federal hous- 
ing without a non-segregation clause, 
wrote in the Nation: 

“The Cain - Bricker maneuver is 
made not to advance equality but to 
destroy public housing. If it succeeds, 
it will have killed the program which 
has done more to point the way to 
real nonsegregation than any other 
measure in our time.” The fight for 
civil rights "must be made on many 
fronts, but in choosing the front there 
is no compulsion to accept the one 
the enemy designates.” 
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SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 


WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR 
ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 worth of insurance is required. 
This deposit is returnable whenever a member withdraws. 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, Inc. 


227 EAST 84th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: REgent 4-2432 
Ask for booklet No. L.-62 
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Psychiatry 


Y' from Page One) 

the existence of any such “disease,” 
and that it is a catch-all term which 
is constantly being re-defined and re- 
classified: Yet he listed among the 
symptoms .“omission of significant 
truth.” He stated categorically, in elab- 
oratihg on the symptoms that “any- 
thing is consistent with the diagnosis,” 
and admitted that there are no statis- 
tics on. its incidence. 

For each of five of the twelve symp- 
toms he claimed to find, he could 
demonstrate only--one example of 
“characteristic” behavior in the 33 
typed pages of assumptions which had 
guided his diagnosis. For four other 
of the twelve symptoms, the “patho- 
logical behavior” was something Mr 
Chambers had described himself as 
doing under Communist Party orders 
or in his efforts to protect himself from 
the Party’s wrath after his break. 
Other bases for Dr. Binger’s serious 
consideration were Chamber’s admis- 
sion that he had lied to the dean at 
college; that he had written an anti- 
religious playlét only two years after 
having been caught reading the Bible; 
that he failed to recall orie pen-name 
he had used (although he did recall a 
long series of Party aliases); and 
that a character, Sebastian, in “Class 
Reunion,” a novel Chambers translated 
from the German of Franz Werfel, had 
“certain abnormalities” and “no con- 
science, like Chambers.” 


’ 


* ae * 


DR. BINGER FOUND IT a patho- 
logical symptom that on the witness 
stand Chambers had admitted to per- 
jury about the. famous documents 
“without apparent contrition, remorse, 

shame.” He im piled thereby that 


Set Back 


psychiatrists do not expect a mature 
adult to be in control of his emotions 
in public. He took no consideration 
of Mr. Chambers’ explanation that he 
had committed the perjuries delib- 
erately and consciously in order to 
protect Alger Hiss. 

Dr. Binger found ._Mr. Chambers 
“extraordinarily indifferent: to the feel- 


ings of others,” in spite of public state-_ 


ments such as his reply to reporters’ 
questions after Hiss was indicted: “I 
would be inhuman if I could take 
any pleasure in Mr. Hiss’ personal 
troubles.” 

Not long after citing as a patholog- 
ical symptom one instance of Cham- 
bers’ inability to remember what day 
in April 1931 he had been married, 
Dr. Binger admitted to a five-year 
error in his own recollection of a date. 
He called it pathological behavior that 
Mr. Chambers had often looked at the 
ceiling during his five days on the 
witness stand in the first trial (Judge 
Goddard was looking at the ceiling at 
this point in Binger’s testimony) and 
undertook to add mind-reading to his 
own accomplishments. “He looked at 
the ceiling as if trying to recall what 
he had previously said,” Binger ex- 
plained, 

In offering his qualifications as ex- 
pert, Dr. Binger had described his 
medical career: medicine, epidemol- 
ogy, researcher in physiology, and 
finally psychiatry. But he _ labeled 
Chambers’ different jobs in and out of 
the Communist Party as clinical evi- 
dence of instability. This despite the 
fact that Mr. Chambers is enjoying 
the 19th year of his marriage and that 
he was an editor for Time for ten 
years. Such trifles obviously, were not 
m:z teri il to the analysis. 





Comedienne 


| “SAMSON AND DELILAH” 


| ROBERT TAYLOR, JOHN 


50 Years 


DR. BINGER FOUND IT very strange 
that Mr .Chambers recalled sa com- 
monplace an occurrence as a police- 
man directing traffic with an Easter 
lily in his’ hand. He declared that 
Chambers joined the Communist un- 
derground as a “symbolic burial” be- 
cause of a sense of guilt over his 
brother’s suicide—a tragedy which had 
taken place some eight years previ- 
ously. He stated that Chambers’ re- 
ported claim to “know more Commu- 
nism than Stalin” and his remark that 
“lying takes many forms, there are 
liars all about us” were proof of 
“paranoid thinking.” Malcolm Cowley’s 
unsupported assertion that Chambers 
accused Francis B. Sayre of head- 
ing an underground cell was proof that 
Chambers was given to pathological 
accusation. He declared flatly that 
Chambers was. self-centered, and all 
but stated that when Chambers wrote 
an article subtitled “The Devil,” he 
was necessraily referring to himself. 

Dr. Binger thought it utterly outside 
the realm of rational explanation that 
when Chambers withheld the docu- 
ments from the underground as hos- 
tage against possible kidnaping of 
himself or his, family, he should have 
given them to his lawyer-nephew 
Nathan Levine rather than place them 
in a safety box to which he would 
have held the key. 

Not content ‘to stay within his own 
province of psychiatry, Dr. Binger 
offered to qualify as,a literary expert 
as well by his judgments on somt of 


Chambers’ writings. Giving a resume 
of a story called “The Damn Fool,” 
Dr. Binger was outraged that “al- 


though he 
coddle he 
hero.” 


tells the story of a molly- 
acts as though he were a 
Significantly holding back tude 


“AMBUSH” TO OPEN AT CAPITOL — _ JAN. 18 


of the truth, Dr. Binger did not men- 
tion that Chambers had discovered and 
then translated Bambi, a classic of 


children’s literature. Instead, he de- ‘ 


clared that “all of Chambers’ writings 
and translations emphasized the wit- 
ness’s abnormal characteristics.” 


One spectator remarked at the end 
of Dr. Binger’s testimony, “That doctor 
should have his head examined.” Since 
no reputable psychiatrist will attempt 
analysis without long dud repeated 
personal interviews and the coopera- 
tion of the patient, nor attempt clinical 
assessment of evidence out of context, 
it is unlikely that we will have a 
psychiatric explanation of Dr. Binger’s 
motives in appearing as a voluntary 
witness in the Hiss case. 

But the grudging respect that the 
psychiatric profession has won through 
the high seriousness of purpose and 
careful qualification of a majority of 
its members is worth fighting for. Per- 
haps its guardians will not be too dis- 
mayed by Dr. Binger’s body blow to 
launch a counterattack. 


SDF News 


NEW YORK CITY 


“Roads to Freedom Forum,” Station 
WEVD, Sunday, January 15, 9:30 p. m. 
Topic: “Titoism in Europe.” Speakers: 
Dr. Bogdan Raditsa, Tito’s former U.S. 
press chief, and Norbert Muhlen, jour- 
nalist, recently returned from Europe. 

. William Karlin Branch: Meeting 
Thursday, Jan. 12, 8:30 p. m., at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. 849 Lin- 
den Boulevard, Louis P. 





Rutes, 
Brooklyn. ... 


Goldberg speaks on “What Is Social 
Democracy?” Friday, Jan. 13, 8 p. m., 
at the Workmen’s Circle S« hool, 1032 
Sutter Ave., corner Essex St., Brook- 
Ivn. Auspices: A. I. Shiplacoff Branch 





riding citizens. The 


picture is | lyricist and compbdser of the Yid- 
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Lenore Lonergan is featured in 
the new musical revue, “Alive 
and Kickin’,” which opens at the 
Winter Garden Jan. 17th. 


| tions by 


_vear was the Rivoli’s 


FILM RECEIVE AWARD 
Chronological monthly selec- 
the Protestant Motion 
Picture Council of the 12 best 
films of 1949 began and ended 
with Rivoli Theatre presentations, 


it was reported yesterday by Mon-’ 


tague Salmon, the Rivoli’s man- 
aging director. 

As its initial choice of last 
year’s top screen offerings, the 
Council named “The Snake Pit.” 
The Darryl F Zanuck production 
had a 21-week engagement in its 
world premiere at the Rivoli. The 
Council’s final selection for the 
current 
world-premiere attraction, “Sam- 
son and Delilah,” the Cecil B. 
DeMille production in Techni- 
color starring Hedy Lamarr, Vic- 
tor Mature, George Sanders and 
Angela Lansbury. 





HODIAK, ARLENE DAHL STAR 
IN MGM’S NEW FILM 

“Ambush,” starring Robert Tay- 
lor, John Hodiak and Arlene Dahl, 
comes into the Capitol Theatre 
on Wednesday, January 18th, fol- 
lowing the current “Adam’s Rib.” 

“Ambush” is MGM’s first BIG 
western motion picture in almost 
ten years. 

The story of a battle to the 
death between the troopers of a 
Western front and marauding 
Apache Indians, led by a murder- 
ous renegade warrior, was filmed 
almost entirely on sites near Gal- 
lup, New Mexico, against settings 
never before used in a motion pic- 
ture. MGM’s location company 
for “Ambush” comprised a troupe 
of 102 cast and crew members, 
together with 115 fullblooded In- 
dians and close to 100 horse- 
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TODAY! 





E- CRITICS’ AWARD FOR BEST MUSICAL 
> 7 RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present in association wit 


LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAM } 


MARY _EZIO , 
MARTIN: PINZA 


in A New Musicol Ploy 


South Paci ic 


Muse by RICHARD RODGERS *™ 
tyries by OSCAR HI HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


CSEARMAMMERSTEN 2a SHU LOGAN 


y JOSHUA LOGAN 
Scenery & lighting by Jo Mielziner 
with MYRON McCORMICK 


) MAJESTIC THEA., 44th St. W. of B'way | 
Eves. 6:25. Mat. Wed. and Sat. 2:25. 
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Richard 


Gene 


Tierney * Conte * Ferrer * Bickford 


in 


“Whirlpool” 


20th Century-Fox 


— ON STAGE — 


The Copacabana Revue 


starring ANDY RUSSELL with DELLA RUSSELL 


Charles 


Jose 
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7th AVENUE AND 
50th STREET 











based on the story by Luke Short, 
with the screen play by Margaret 
Roberts. It was directed by Sam 
Wood. Armand Deutsch produced. 

The accompanying in-person 
show will spotlight The Ink Spots, 
and comic Sam Levenson. Other 
acts will include songstress Betty 
Reilly, Bobby Sherwood and His 
Orchestra, and the Juvelys, acro- 
bats. 

“CATSKILL HONEYMOON” 
AT AMBASSADOR JAN. 26 

The premiere of “Catskill Honey- 
moon,” the fisrt full-length Yid- 
dish American movie musical ever 
produced, will take place at the 
Ambassador Theatre, 49th Street 
West of Broadway, Thursday, Jan. 
26th, with many stars of stage, 
screen and radio scheduled to at- 
tend. 

Produced by Martin Cohen En- 
terprises, “Catskill Honeymoon” 
was filmed at Ma Holder’s famous 
Young’s Gap Hotel, Parksville, 
N. Y., and is a musical history 
of Catskill Mountain resorts. 

Hy Jacobson, well known 


| dish Theatre, wrote the play, the 
| lyrics and composed the music. 
| Joe Berne directed the film which 
was produced on a budget of 
$150,000. Hollywood cost would 
have approximated $500,000. 

Among the feature artists in 
the picture are Bobby Colt, young 
Italian American radio and re- 
cording baritone; Jan Bart, inter- 
pretor of songs in seven lan- 
guages. 





FOUR MARX BROTHERS 
AT BROOKLYN STRAND 


Two all-time highs in funny 
movies are on tap for the fans 
who attend the Fabian Brooklyn 
Strand Theatre presenting its new 
film program, comprised of “Duck 
Soup” and “Animal Crackers,” 
both of which star those classic 
clowns of mirth and merriment, 
the Four Marx Brothers, Groucho, 
Chico, Harpo and Zeppo. 





KEEP IN MIND 
THE MARCH OF DIMES. 
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& FIRST TIME IN BROOKLYN! 
Ser" Z . 


JOLSON Yh 
SINGS AGAIN ay, 


mare iis se SELECTED SHORT sunxclo—— 


GRAND eae 


“DUCK SOUP” 
starring 
The Four Marx Brothers 


plus 


“ANIMAL CRACKERS” 
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LATE SHOW TONIGHT! 


|| THEATER PARTIES 





All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning thea- 
tre parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman. Manager 
of the NEW LEADER THE- 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Phone SPring 7-8260. New 
Leader Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N. Y.C. 
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Listening, Colonel? 


I‘ ISN’T bad enough that High-Tax Harry 


is still in the White House, and those union 

bosses are getting ready for the next elec- 
tion. Now those welfare-staters have come up 
with a new handout, which—if adopted—would 
just about kill initiative and ambition in our 
vounger veneration. None af the Great Brains 
in Washington had the nerve to propose it, but 
vou can be sure the pinko clique thought it up 


We refer to New York Mayor William 
O’Dwyver’s plea to put betting under state con- 
trol. 

Now of course, like all these socialistic 
schemes, the thing will start gradually. Bill 
from County Mayo wouldn’t dare legalize the 
roulette wheels, or crap games; he just wants 
io extend the long arm of the government to 
betting on basketball, horses, baseball, hockey, 
boxing, and other sports. But you can rest as- 
sured that once your friendly neighborhood 
bookmaker is supplanted by a federal bureau- 
crat, the croupier is a marked man. 


You may not remember, but there was a day 
when gambling was a dangerous business. That 
was when fellows like Al Capone were around. 
But, instead of calling for the planners to take 
over, the responsible leaders of the industry 
worked things out for themselves. 


Now, under the dynamic guidance of such 
far-sighted leaders as Frank Costello and Joe 
Adonis, the gambling industry has become a 
model for free enterprise. Competition—the 
very heart of our democratic system, as Sen- 
ator C. Wayland Brooks once pointed out—has 
been preserved, but on the other hand, there is 
close voluntary cooperation among the most 
alert segments of the industry. 


It’s easy to see why the Brain Trusters and 
parlor pinks want to change all this. They want 
to use the money our upstanding citizens 
spend for honest recreation to finance their 
phony handouts to farmers, unions, and Euro- 
pean socialists. But they won’t tell you that 
the strangling of free enterprise in the gam- 
bling industry means a police state. The bettor 
today has to knock on cellar doors, remember 
passwords, wait long nights on street corners, 
exchange money in the dark. He has initiative. 


If the Socialists have their way, betting will 
be reduced to the bureaucratic dullness of buy- 
ing a postage stamp. What’s more, if the corner 
bookmaker goes the way of the drugstore stock 
salesman, we’ll be irrevocably on the road to— 
uh—to statism. That’s right, statism! 





r— Where the News Ends 





The Atlantic Sobers Up 





OR THE FIRST TIME, and to my own 

great surpise, I find myself impelled to 

give high praise to an article on interna- 
tional poltics in the Atlantic Monthly. The 
article (first of a series of two) is entitled “Our 
Worst Blunder in The War,” and is written by 
the well-known military commentator of the 
New York Times, Hanson W. Baldwin. Even 
during the war, when pub- 
lic opinion was the cap- 
tive of many illusions and 
delusions, Baldwin salted his 
excellent military analyses 
with political comment of 
rare insight and maturity. 

The article in question, 
which appears in the Jan- 
uary issue of the Atlantic, is 
a solid, thoughtful and utter- 
ly devastating critique of the 
wartime foreign policy of the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration. It is all the more valuable because 
most of the literature on this subject has been 
written by individuals with a strong personal 
vested interest in trying to justify what hap- 
pened at Casablanea, Quebec, Teheran and 
Yalta. 

Baldwin does not commit the mistake of try- 
ing to make any single individual the scapegoat 
for the many blunders and lost opportunities 
of the Second World War. He recognizes that 
the War Department bears a fieavy share of 
responsibility for the failure to  fccept 
Churchill’s recommendation to invade the Bal- 
kans, for failing to get a corridor to Berlin, for 
urging that Stalin be bribed to enter the war in 
the Far East. 

Churchill himself, as Baldwin points out, made 
his share of blunders, notably in the aban- 
donment of Mikhailovich in Yugoslavia and in 
his “tacit acceptance of Russia’s claims to Po- 
land’s eastern territories.” 


x: % 





BUT ROOSEVELT was the most powerful 
partner in the Western coalition. His authority, 
political and military, was final. His historical 
responsibility for the tragic aftermath of the 
Second World War is great and undeniable. 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Baldwin drives home this responsibility in an : 








indictment that is all the more impressive be- 
cause it is temperately worded and buttressed 
with indisputable facts. “ 
It was the President’s fatal obsession with the 
idea that he could charm and appease Stalin into 
being a co-operative do-gooder that was at the 
root of everything that went wrong during the 


war and since the war. Baldwin emphasizes this ” 


point with many illustrations, and offers the 
following severe but just characterization of 
Roosevelt’s one original political idea during 
the war, the slogan of Unconditional Surrender: 
“Unconditional surrender was a policy 
of political bankruptcy which delayed our 
military objective—victory—and confirmed 
our lack of a reasoned program for peace.” 

To quote another key sentence in the article: 

“We forgot that all wars have objectives 
and all victories conditions; we forgot that 
winning the peace is fully as important as 
winning the war: we forgot that politico- 
military is a compound word.” 

It would have been delightful to read such a 
fearless, lucid and independent analysis any- 
where: for we have not yet fully outlived the 
hangover of wartime emotionalism. To find it 
in the Atlantic was nothing short of amazing; 
for during the war the Atlantic, apart from pub- 
lications of definite communist and fellow- 
traveler sympahy, was the main champion of 
the “Trust Russia” school of thought. 

Its editors would have rendered an excellent 
service to their country if they had published 
an article like Baldwin’s five years ago, when 
it would have been a “Stop. Look and Listen” 
sign on the fatal road of Teheran, Yalta and 
Potsdam. At that time they preferred to have 
Anna Louise Strong, Raymond Gram Swing 
and Max Lerner as their “experts 
ican-Soviet relations. 

It is good to know that Atlantic readers are, 
at long last, getting an introduction to the hard 
facts of how American lost the peace while 
winning the war. One hopes the new diet will 
not be too strong for intellectual stomachs 
weakened by mushy illusions and wishful 
thinking. 





A KREMLIN LAD: 
OR, STALIN AT SEVENTY 


When I was one and twenty, 
A simple Georgian youth, 
I’'d hardly thrown a bomb yet, 
And mostly told the truth. 


I hadn’t planned a murder 
Nor learned a lying trick; 

_J was an unknown fellow, 
A minor Bolshevik. 


But now that’'I am seventy, 
I’m boss of all the bosses; , 

My bosom gleams with medals, 
Including double-crosses. 


I’ve far out-plotted Hitler, . 
Out-conquered Genghis Khan. 

My empire stretches thousands 
Of miles beyond the Don. 


To bring a peace or war on, 
I shake my head or nod. 

‘To half the world I’m Devil, 
To half the world I’m God. 





IF WISHES WERE HORSE POWER 


Vishinsky’s Boast of “Razing Mountains” 
Becomes in Pravda Only a Wish to Do So.— 
Newspaper headline. 


Too many dreams 
From vodka drinking, 

Or too much wistful 
Wishful thinking. 


It seems that someone 
Was mistaken, 
And mountains stand 


Unmoved, unshaken.... 


So fizzles like 

A burnt-out comet 
The legend of 

The Red Mahomet. 


—Richard Armour. 
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